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Your Satisfaction is 
the Company’s Desire 














A Progressive SURETY and CASUALTY Company 














Pioneers in 1908 
Leaders in 1924 


The Inter-State has several 
attractive openings for in- 
Surance men of proven 
ability. If you are interested 
in obtaining a profitable 
District Agency connection, 
write the Home Office today 
for complete details. 


INTER-STATE 
BUSINESS MEN’S ACCIDENT ASSO. 


The Oldest Organization of its Kind in America 
BROWN HOTEL BLDG.—DES MOINES, IOWA 
ERNEST W. BROWN, Sec’y-Treas. 
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Farewell, NOTES! 


Our new Monthly Premium Plan is helping 
our fieldmen to break people of the ‘“‘Note”’ 
habit. 





Our new policies and new rates effective 
since January Ist, helped our fieldmen to 
show a greater increase in business during 
the first six months of 1924 than in any 
previous twelve months. 


Attractive openings in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Address: W. Caswell Ellis, Vice-Pres. and Agency Mgr. 


Southeastern 
Life Insurance Company 
Organized 1905 


Greenville South Carolina 
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THE NEW 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE MANUAL 


VEST POCKET SIZE 
1924-1925 Edition 





Presents in a comprehensive and compact manner synopses of 
all policy forms and premium rates of the leading accident and 
health Companies. Every accident and health insurance agent 
should have this book. 


rangement of contents adopted in 1923, 


It follows the new size, shape and ar- 
with 


NEW SECTIONS DEVOTED TO SPECIAL 


FEATURE CLAUSES, NON-CANCELLABLE 
CLAUSES AND DISABILITY COVERAGES. 


PRICE $4.50 PER COPY 


Liberal discounts on quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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They’ve Got the Goods 


A commercial salesman with hundreds of 
items in his line, offers possibly only one to 
this customer, and a certain few to another, 
according to his wae ger of what will ap- 
peal. But it takes all of them to arouse the 
interest of all his custome He must have 
the goods. 





A Peoria Life agent has the goods; partici- 
pating and non-participating policy contracts; 
double indemnity and - ome disability bene- 
fits, special policies for children, and insurance 
for womenjon equal terms with men; all the 
staple plans, plus others with distinctiv ely at- 
tractive Peoria Life features. 

He need never display all his wares to win 
one prospect. But having them all, he is 
prepared to meet any emergency, to satisfy 
any need. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois. 














Prospects | 


Happy indeed is the outlook for the 
son or daughter whose future is pro= 
tected by our new Juvenile Policy. 


This policy is written on the lives of children ages 1 
day up to 14 years and reaches full face value on the an= 
niversary of the policy on which the insurance age of the 
child is 5 years. 


The Juvenile Policy is issued on 20 Pay Life, 20 Year 
Endowment or Terminal Endowments maturing at ages 
16 to 21 inclusive. Waiver of further premiums in event 
of the death or disability of the father may be provided 
by the Payor Insurance feature. 


(LINK UP) with THE! e(() LINCOLN) 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
‘Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 





» The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879, 
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JOINT ACTUARIAL MEETING 


Valuable Discussions of Knotty Problems Result from First Sessions 


of Kind Ever Held In This Country 


By Tuomas J. V. CuLLEN 


9HE first joint meeting of the Actuarial So- 

ciety of America and the American In- 

stitute of Actuaries was a tremendous suc- 

cess. Members of both of these societies 

were enthused over the harmonious accord 

and resultant force with which the organi- 

zations met the knotty problems assigned 

for discussion. The success of this meeting 

is gratifying not only to the sponsors but as well to those mind- 
ful of the coincident purpose and aspirations of the two actu- 
arial bodies. Its success justifies its repetition, which will un- 
questionably accomplish much towards the solution of those 
many problems of an actuarial character which are ever present 
in the progress of life insurance. “Let us bear in mind that 
while each organization has its own particular sphere of use- 
fulness, our attitude towards each other should be, not that of 
rivals but rather of friendly associates, working towards the 
Same general ends,” was the plea of the society’s president, 
Arthur B. Wood, vice-president and actuary of the Sun Life 
of Canada, in his opening address, and at the final session, 
Percy H. Evans, vice-president of the Northwestern Mutual, 
and president of the Institute, observed: ‘There has been a 
central thought that in the communion of talent and effort 
among actuaries, commonly known as co-operation, there lies 
avast but most pleasing prospect of usefulness to the wonderful 
business in which most of us are employed, the insurance of 
lives; and that this occasion of a joint meeting of the two 


American societies is a happy augury of increasing effective- 
ness.” 
VARIETY OF INTERESTS REPRESENTED 

The spirit of the meeting was reflected in the observations of 
three of the prominent actuaries in attendance, representing a 
wide variety of interests through their respective companies, one 
being from the largest and one of the oldest of life companies 
and a member of the Actuarial Society, one from a Western 
company of comparatively recent origin and moderate in size 
and a member of the American Institute, and the third a well- 
known consulting actuary, through his labors, of cosmopolitan 
interests. “To my mind,” said James D. Craig, actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life, “the outstanding feature of the meeting is 
the general unanimity of methods of approaching problems in 
a scientific way and the unsparing efforts which were univer- 
sally apparent in every contribution.” “Most marked to me,” 
stated Gordon Thompson, vice-president and actuary of the 
West Coast Life of San Francisco, “Is the mutual co-opera- 
tion of the actuaries of companies, young and old, in the dis- 
cussion of problems affecting both, which will make for more 
uniformity in rules for granting insurance to the public.” 

William Breiby, of the firm of Fackler, Fackler and Breiby, 
remarked that it was very striking that though this is the first 
joint meeting of the two societies the sessions were conducted 
as if they were but the periodic session of a body which had 
been long in existence and discussions indicated that valuable 
points of view are presented on many questions of importance 
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which would likely not be forthcoming at independent meetings. 

An outside observer could not but be impressed with this 
apparent cooperative effort and the vision that great good must 
come from the joint efforts of the two bodies. To a layman 
one of the most striking features of the discussion was the con- 
fident attitude, inspired only by the thorough knowledge, with 
which these actuaries attacked the most imposing problems in- 
cident to their profession. 

The most important subject now confronting life insurance 
companies is quite universally recognized as that of disability. 
It was, therefore, but natural that this subject at this meeting 
should take precedence over all other discussions. Various 
constructive criticisms of current methods were advanced and 
individual experiences of companies were cited as to the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of present-day reserves and rates. It 
was felt that much had been done toward the stabilizing of 
this branch of the business, which was roughly estimated as 
twenty per cent of term insurance to sixty, and it was further 
felt that untold progress would result from the studies and in- 
vestigations now being planned by a joint committee of the two 
bodies. It is apparent that the companies fully recognized the 
desirability of having premium rates based on the actual ex- 
perience under the disability provisions which they will be able 
to effect when the investigation now being conducted is com- 
pleted. It is generally agreed that though the Hunter Tables 
did not and could not represent the experience of life companies 
under their present forms of disability coverage, they have 
served admirably as the tentative basis of premium rates and 
reserves. 

OTHER LEADING Discussfons 

Other leading discussions included those on life insurance 
without medical examination of constantly growing importance, 
annuities, mortality, and mortality investigations, including the 
advisability of a movement tending toward the adoption of the 
American Men Ultimate Table, underwriting Orientals, the 
aviation hazard, sub-standard ratings, and the value of life 
extension work. 

The order of business followed in general that outlined in 
the program, with the meeting opening on Thursday, November 
6, with a meeting of the Council of the Actuarial Society. Later 
in the morning there was a regular meeting of the Actuarial 
Society. This was an executive session at which the regular 
order of business was transacted, including the discussion of 
papers presented at the May, 1924, meeting. Thursday after- 
noon was given over to a golf tournament between members 
of the two bodies. The match was conducted under Marquis of 
Queensberry rules, and was called without decision on the pre- 
text of darkness, with each side claiming victory. 

The joint meeting was opened at ten o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing by President Wood, of the Actuarial Society. His address, 
interesting and instructive, included an historical sketch of 
actuarial progress in Great Britain and America and epitomized 
the records of the larger actuarial societies. 

The remainder of the morning session was devoted to the 
reading of the various prepared papers. M. Albert Linton, vice- 
president of the Provident Mutual, read an exceedingly inter- 
esting paper on the “Returns Under Agency Contracts.” This 
paper was a very thorough and painstaking investigation into 
the experience incident to the conduct of general agencies, par- 
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ticularly emphasizing their relations with the home office in 
the matter of expenses. A detailed résumé of this paper wil] 
be found elsewhere in this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

In his paper, entitled “Mortality Among Japanese,” Arthur 
Hunter presented the New York Life Experience, 1906-1923, 
among Japanese lives insured under policies issued in the years 
1906-1922, inclusive. This group does not include cases treated 
as substandard on account of either occupation or impairment; 
that is, it represents the better class of Japanese. The mortality 
was compared with that shown in the American Men Select 
Table. Residence of insured was taken as at date of applica- 
tion, but care was taken to see that the deaths were properly 
allotted, whether death took place in Japan or not. 

The experience among issues in United States and Canada 
and in Japan was further analyzed and it was found that the 
mortality was more unfavorable at the younger than at the 
higher ages at entry. 

There was no evidence of selection against the company on 
policies of the larger amounts. 

In his address on “Office Methods of Obtaining Policy Re- 
serve,’ E. W. Marshall, associate actuary of the Provident 
Mutual, described four methods of computing the aggregate 
policy reserve: Seriatim, group, retrospective and attained 
age. Particular attention was paid to the last mentioned and its 
advantages were pointed out. Typical forms of Hollerith cards 
were exhibited but the details of operation and calculation were 
largely technical and cannot be described here. The attained 
age method results in very considerable economy of effort and 
the author estimates that in the Provident Mutual, where all 
three methods have been thoroughly tested in recent years, if 
100 per cent be used to denote the units of work required for 
the execution of the valuation by the group method, the units 
of work required in the retrospective and attained age methods 
are 25 per cent and Io per cent, respectively. Furthermore, 
many collateral advantages were indicated, including the facility 
with which results may be reliably checked. 


OFFICE PRACTICE ON CHANGES IN Poticy Form 

This paper by James E. Hoskins, assistant actuary of the 
Travelers, is an interesting compilation, showing the practices 
of over sixty American and Canadian companies in connection 
with changes in policy contracts, the result of analyzing the 
answers to a questionnaire recently circulated. The treatment 
of restorations and of the commutation or discounting of premi- 
ums was considered as well as changes in plan of insurance. 
Where appropriate, some comment is made upon the actuarial 
principles involved. As this tabulation makes possible the com- 
parison of a large number of companies in respect to many 
points of principle and detail, the effect should be to create a 
tendency toward greater uniformity of practice and improved 
methods of dealing with the problems peculiar to this phase 
of the business. 

In the absence of Miss E. T. R. Williams, of the Provident 
Mutual, her paper on “Note on Mortality Experience Under 
Renewed Term Policies and Conversions from Term Policies” 
was read by the secretary. It presents the experience from 
1909-1922 of the Provident Mutual under its 10-year renewable 
convertible term policies and policies resulting from conversion 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THE INSURANCE SELLEGRAM 

N line with its policy of progress and 

following its desire to be helpful to its 
readers, THE SPECTATOR announces that 
it has made arrangements to secure the 
right of publication of The Insurance 
Sellegram, a series of copyrighted insur- 
ance sales letters by Victor A. Smith, 
with whose work we have been familiar 
for some twelve or fifteen years; first, as 
the advertising manager of one of the 
large Southern life companies, and later 
as advertising manager and superintend- 
ent of agents of the T. E. Braniff Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City—one of the largest 
general agencies in the Southwest. 

We were first attracted to The Insur- 
ance Sellegram when Mr. Smith was mar- 
keting it direct to agents from Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. After making a few sales to 
some of the leading agents of the country, 
he decided to move to New York, where 
he is now connected with the Brearley 
Service Organization. His new duties 
made it necessary for him to give up his 
activities in connection with The Insur- 
ance Sellegram and because of that we 
have been fortunate enough to acquire it. 

The letters comprising The Insurance 
Sellegram deal with every form of insur- 
ance except life. Each letter carries a 
timely and inspirational sales message 
and there are suggestions of approach and 
selling methods that we feel every agent 
will be glad to have. More than this, the 
letters may be used as published, by com- 
panies and general agents, to send to their 
local agents, who, in turn, may easily con- 
vert them into a strong and pulling di- 


rect-by-mail campaign to their customers 
and prospects. In this respect, The In- 
surance Sellegram—as will be seen—has 
a double value. 

In announcing this feature service, 
Tue Specrator feels that it is doing a 
piece of constructive work in the interest 
of agents and companies, and, on request, 
it will grant to them the privilege of using 
The Insurance Sellegram—without cost 
—in the way best suited and most adapt- 
able to their respective requirements. 

We feel that the use of the Insurance 
Sellegrams by companies and agents will 
build prestige, loyalty and enthusiasm for 
them; that it will tie their respective or- 
ganizations closer together and, this being 
accomplished, the inevitable result will 
show itself in increased business. 

In any event, if we do no more than 
get these weekly messages before our 
readers for their benefit and profit we 
shall feel justified in the rather large ex- 
pense involved in their purchase and pub- 
lication, which will begin in THE SPEc- 
TATOR at an early date. 





RECORD BREAKINGITIS 

AS the fact that this was a presiden- 

tial election year meant anything at 
all to the life insurance agents of the 
country? Apparently not, for they have 
the writer of this article almost dizzy with 
the way they are breaking records. It 
seems to be all the rage now to go and 
see how many applications can be written 
and completed in one month. In a little 
over two months the record has been 
broken four times, the newest aspirant 
to honors (if there are any) having writ- 
ten 318. He tore about the country with 
four doctors hot on his trail, but never 
quite up to him. When they do, they will 
undoubtedly prescribe a month’s rest in 
Atlantic City and go along themselves to 
take care of him. They probably will 
solemnly warn him that a recurrence of 
recordbreakingitis will be fatal. The dis- 
ease, however, seems to be catching and 
we confidently expect to shortly find on 
our desk another story of a similar case. 
(Since this was written two more have 
come in, one having secured 268 applica- 
tions, and the other 320. Who will be the 
next?) We have decided that we will not 
believe the correspondent that sends in 
the story of the man who breaks the 500 
mark, no matter how reliable he has been 
in the past. We are called upon constant- 
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ly to believe a great many unbelievable 
things; that is all in the lifetime of an 
editor. But even gullibility has its limits, 
and we have set ours insofar as this mat- 
ter is concerned. Neither do we deny that 
this last record, the story of which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, has somewhat 
strained our imagination. We know that 
it was done, but nevertheless we would 
like to have been on the ground ourselves. 

Probably the real value of these record 
makings lies in the fact that a great 
many people are involved every time it is 
done. The policies sold are all compara- 
tively small, since the number of them is 
the important point. The newspapers give 
such matters a lot of publicity, which is 
certainly good for the business in general 
and the agent in particular. Furthermore, 
they give all agents a first-class idea of 
the possiblities of the business, if they 
will only get out and work. The very 
fact that the record has been broken so 
often in such a short space of time is evi- 
dence of the fact that wonders can be ac- 
complished if the will is there to do it. 
As for the agents, who have set up these 
records, we take off our hats to them. 
They have not only done a great work 
for themselves but for the business as 
well. 





State Mutual of Rome, Ga., to Be Revived 

ATLANTA, Ga., November t10.—The State 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Rome, 
which was incorporated in 1905 and was placed 
in the hands of Comptroller General William 
A. Wright, State Insurance Commissioner, in 
1909, will soon be re-established on an active 
basis. President John M. Graham, of the Rome 
Chamber of Commerce, has -been authorized to 
name a committee, with himself as chairman, 
to assist the company in raising $200,000 cap- 
ital that will be required to resume active busi- 
ness. One-half of that amount already has 
been subscribed, and the other half will be 
subscribed promptly, it is believed. 

The company now has assets of: approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, it is stated, and is declared 
completely solvent in every respect. Colonel 
Hamilton, as deputy Insurance Commissioner, 
is president of the company, and announce- 
ment from Rome states that when its business 
is resumed, “it will be one of the strongest life 
insurance companies in the South.” 

Negotiations for the re-establishment of the 
company were begun more than a year ago by 
the Rome Chamber of Commerce, with the ap- 
proval of a large majority of the policyholders. 
An adjustment of all claims of certificate 
holders will be made in a legal manner, it is 
announced. The company owns a four-story 
office building in Rome, with ample space for 
offices. 
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A Policy You 
Can Sell With Profit 


No, this is not an invitation for you to leave your 
own company, but just a suggestion to make your 
time yield more profits under our plan of improved 
brokerage service in branch offices. 


The Champion Income Accident policy is just one of the 

liberal, up-to-the-minute accident policies offered by us—it is a 

silent partner to the man dependent upon his efforts for his income 
and appeals to every prospect. 


This policy with its distinctive provisions is indicative of the progressive 

spirit inherent in all lines of protection offered by this company—Life, 
Accident, Health, and Group. Under our plan you can place with us 
profitably (because all commissions on such business placed with us belong 
to the broker) business in the following lines: 


Accident Insurance 
—accident, health, and income accident 


Group Insurance 
—life, accident and sickness 


Life Insurance 
—substandard and surplus business 


What Our Branch Office Service Means to You 


Extremely liberal first year commissions and 9 guaranteed non-forfeitable renewals, on all 
life business you place with us regardless of volume. 


Awards and honors on same basis as offered to our regular agents—in 1925 a trip to Cuba 
at our expense is open to you. 


Expert advice and assistance on surplus and substandard life, accident, and group insurance. 
Business handled either on a contract or a one-case agreement basis. 


Prompt action and liberal underwriting rules. 
Write us for Further Details 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS M. E. SINGLETON, President 


LIFE # ACCIDENT # HEALTH # GROUP 
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Ernest Sturm Succeeds the Late 
Henry Evans 
WAS VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
TREASURER 
New Chairman of Continental Group 


Started, in 1892, as Office Boy to 
Former Chief and Enjoyed His 
Complete Confidence 
The position of chairman of the board of 
directors of the American Eagle, the Conti- 
nental and the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
companies, left vacant by the death of Henry 
Evans, was filled by the election on Monday, 
November 10, of Ernest Sturm. Mr. Sturm 
has been vice-president and treasurer of the 
companies and long Mr. Evans’ right-hand man 
in the executive and financial work of this 
great organization, and is his logical successor. 
After the last directors’ meeting on Monday 
the officers and department heads gathered in 
the directors’ room to congratulate Mr. Sturm 
and express their pleasure at his advancement. 
After sincere assurances of support and co- 
operation, Mr. Sturm was escorted to the office 
of the chairman, which was decorated with a 

beautiful bouquet of roses. 

“From Office Boy to Chairman” might easily 
be an Oliver Optic story written around the 
America Fore Group. Starting as an office boy 
for the Continental in 1878, Henry TFvans 
mounted through the ranks to become chairman 
of the boards of directors in 1920. In 1802, 
Mr. Evans employed a promising lad of four- 
teen as his office boy. In 1924 this boy, Ernest, 
Sturm, succeeds to the position of chairman left 
by Mr. Evans. Without unusual advantages, 
Ernest Sturm has risen through sheer ability 
and strength of personality. 

In electing Mr. Sturm to his place the boards 
of these companies have chosen a man who held 
the complete confidence of Henry Evans. 
“Ernest Sturm’s success,” writes Mr. Evans in 
1917, when presenting Mr. Sturm with his 
twenty-five-year service gold medal, “should 
be an inspiration to all of the employees of our 
companies. He is a great help to me and his 
Progress from office boy to financial secretary 
is due to his untiring devotion to the interests 
of the company and _ his naturally fine mind 
trained by work in night schools, while earning 
his living as a clerk.” In December, 1019, he 
Wrote: “I have absolute confidence in you 
and, as I told you a few days since, I want you 
to get proper help and rid yourself of al! 
possible detail work. I am myself over-worked, 
I am seeking relief, and if you will get your- 
self free you can help me and at the same 
time fit yourself to handle our assets.” 

In August, 1920, when Mr. Sturm was made 
treasurer, Mr. Evans’ comments were: “You 
have earned the confidence that is reposed in 


you and there is no one connected with the 
Companies that has done better work than you 
have in the positions you have filled.” No more 
convincing testimony could be produced of Mr. 


Sturm’s suitability for the position to which he 
has been elected. Personally, he is a man of 


utmost modesty, unassuming and invariably 
courteous, but with an analytical mind that 
probes to the heart of a problem, throws aside 
the non-essentials and evolves the solution with- 
out a deviation. He finds no reason for false 
dignity; his personality itself maintains his 
place. He has a remarkable ability to keep in 
touch with what is going on, both in and out 
of the office, and despite the fact that his work 
has been largely financial, he knows the insur- 
ance business far more completely than many 
a man whose life has been much closer to un- 
derwriting detail. 

Ernest Sturm was born in New York city, 
August 24, 1878. After a grammar _ school 
education he came to the Continental as office 
boy to Henry [vans, then vice-president. This 


was in 1892. He held a position in the loss 











ERNEST STURM 


Chairman of the Boards, Continental Insurance, 
American Eagle Fire Insurance and Fidelity- 


Phenix Fire Insurance Companies 


department, subsequently, and it was during this 
period that Mr. Sturm, appreciating the ad- 
vantages of higher education, studied law in 
the evenings and received a degree of LL.B 
from New York University in June, 1903, and 
was admitted to the bar of New York State in 
November, 1903. In 1905 he was made cashier 
cf the New York city local department, and in 
January, 1910, general cashier of the Conti- 
nental and Fidelity-Phenix. He had in the 
meantime earned Mr. Evans’ confidence, and in 
i911 Mr. Evans arranged to have him elected 
financial secretary. Closely in touch with Mr. 
Evans’ work, he rapidly acquired a knowledge 
of financial and executive matters that fitted him 
to become Mr. Evans’ close adviser. One of 
the thirteen original organizers of the Ameri- 
can [Eagle Fire Insurance Company in 1915, he 
became a director and financial secretary of 
that company. In August, 1920, he was placed 
in charge of the entire accounting and audit- 
ing work of the organization in addition to his 
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financial department duties, and was made 
secretary and treasurer. In November, 1923, 
his title was changed to that of vice-president 
and secretary. Mr. Sturm’s name became 
known throughout the business world through 
his editorship of Conditions,” a 
monthly review of current events in the world 
of commerce and industry which long earned 
remarkable approval from the country’s most 
prominent men. 

During Mr. Evans’ illness for the last two 
years, Mr. Sturm has been the man charged 
with his duties and assuming his responsibili- 
ties. During this time he has enjoyed the 
heartiest co-operation from the whole organ- 
ization. An “America Fore” man, his is doubly 
assured of this co-operation in the future. 


“Business 


B. E. Hards Succeeds H. M. Lambert as 
Canadian Head of Guardian Assurance 
3ertram E. Hards, assistant manager of the 

Canadian office of the Guardian Assurance 
Company of London for more than twenty 
years, has been appointed manager to succeed 
H. M. Lambert, who tendered his resignation 
some time ago due to the precarious condition 
of his health during the past year. While the 
large activities of manager have proved too 
much for Mr. Lambert’s health, the company 
will not be completely denied his services, as he 
has accepted a seat on the Canadian board of 
trustees. 

Mr. Hards will be succeeded in the position 
of assistant manager by J. V. Owen, who has 
successfully served the company in various 
offices for the past seventeen years. 


American of Newark Promotes Laurence 
E. Falls 

On November 1, Laurence E. Falls, formerly 
special agent for the American Insurance Com- 
pany in the northeastern section of Ohio, was 
appointed superintendent of agencies for the 
American and assistant secretary of the Colum- 
bia Fire Insurance Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
the American’s running mate. He is now 
located in the home office at Newark. 

Mr. Falls commenced his career with the 
old Western Reserve Insurance Company, and 
when that company retired he entered the cas- 
ualty field. For the eight years preceding his 
coming with the American he was a local agent 
He has been special agent for 
the American since May, 1923. 


in Cleveland. 


Wm. H.'McGee & Co., Erecting Own Office 
Building 

William H. McGee and Co., Inc., one of the 
oldest and most highly. regarded marine gen- 
eral agencies in New York city, have purchased 
the property at 11 South William street with 
the purpose of erecting their own office build- 
ing, which will be ready for occupation about 
May 1, 1925. The edifice is to be seven stories 
in height with a front of Gothic design. With 
the installation of the McGee agency on South 
William street it is estimated that 75 per cent 
William street, it is estimated that 75 per cent 
produced from the offices on this street. 
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| United States Mail— 


Necessary 
to Modern 6 


Business “<< 


Parcel Post insurance also is necessary. 

Great sacks of mail leave thousands of post offices daily for 
transportation to other post offices. Loss and damage to pack- 
ages is inevitable. The shipper should not bear the loss. Ohio 
Farmers Parcel Post insurance will take care of it for him. 

Ohio Farmers policies have the whole strength and _ reputa- 
tion of this seventy-six year old Company behind them. Other 
advantages are: 

Sworn proof of loss is not required if the amount of loss 
is less than $10.00. 

Six months time is allowed in which loss notice may be 
presented. 

Mail packages which the Government can not insure are 
covered easily and quickly. 

Convenient coupon book makes insuring packages simple 
and safe. 

You and your clients should know more about Ohio Farm- 
ers Parcel Post insurance. 


Write “I want to know more about Parcel Post insurance” ona post 
card and mail it to the Company at Le Roy. Complete information will 
be sent by return mail. 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Organized 1848 Le Roy, Ohio 
E. K. Schultz & Company W. L. Perrin & Son 


GENERAL AGENTS METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
4th and Walnut Streets 75 Maiden Lane 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


H. M. Dinsmore & Company 
GENERAL AGENTS 
22 Leidesdorff Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 









FIRE 

HAIL 

LIGHTNING 

MOTOR CARGO 

TORNADO 

PARCEL POST 

GAS EXPLOSION 

TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
RENT AND RENTAL VALUE 


USE AND OCCUPANCY 
OR 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 


AUTOMOBILE: 
FIRE 
THEFT 
COLLISION 
WINDSTORM 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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MEETING OF U. S. FIRE COMPANIES 
CONFERENCE 
p, L. Haid, Vice-President, Only Change 
of Executives for Coming Year 
The United States Fire Companies Confer- 
ence held its annual meeting on Thursday of 
last week and elected the following officers and 
members of the executive committee: Presi- 
dent, H. A. Smith, National of Hartford; 
vice-president, Paul L. Haid, Fidelity-Phenix ; 
executive committee, Wilfred Kurth, Home, 
chairman; O. E. Lane, Niagara; Sheldon Cat- 
Insurance Company of North America; C. 
G. Smith, American; R. M. Bissell, 
Hartford Fire. All are re-elections with the 
exceptions of Mr. Haid, succeeding C. R. Street 
as vice-president, and Mr. Catlin, succeeding 

E. W. West on the executive committee. 

The salient feature of the meeting was the 
decision to recommend to the foreign fire offices 
committee for joint adoption by the two organ- 
izations the mandatory use of the three-fourths 
loss clause on risks covering stocks in retail 
stores of an aggregate cash value of $5000 or 
less and on the iron safe clause in insuring mer- 
chandise of an aggregate value of more than 
$5000 in the West Indies, excepting Cuba and 
Porto Rico, where the use of these clauses is 
already mandatory, and in Central America. 
The situation in the Canadian provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec came up for discussion but 
nothing definite was decided. Another subject 
upon which debate waged was the writing of 
fire coverage under marine policies by marine 
companies, especially the protection of ware- 


lin, 
Great 


house goods. 


Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees 


During the legislative 1924 a 
number of changes were made in the laws of 


sessions of 


the respective States which are embodied in 
the 1924-1925 edition of that indispensable ref- 
erence work, Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and 
Fees, which has now been issued by The Spec- 
tator Company, New York. Several new 
topics are also treated in the current edition 
of this well known and convenient law book. 
This edition embraces 615 pages of essen- 
for fire insurance company 
managers, general 
It includes a digest 


tial information 
managers, department 
agents and special agents. 
of certain statutory requirements of the vari- 
ous States of the United States, and also of 
Canada and its Provinces, relating to fire in- 
companies and agents, with many 
quotations from the statutes, and also a com- 
pilation of county and municipal taxes and 
fees, 

Among the subjects specifically treated are 
the following : 

Adjusters’ Licenses; Agents Defined; 
Agents’ Licenses; Annual Statements; Anti- 
Coinsurance : Anti-Compact; Anti-Discrimina- 
tion; Attorney ; Cancellation of Policy; Capital 
Required; Commission Limitation; Commis- 
sions to Non-Residents; Deposits Required; 
Domestic Companies; Examinations; Fees; 
Fire Department Tax; Fire Marshal; For- 
eign Companies’ Home Office Statements; Im- 


surance 


WOULD TAX FOREIGN COMPANIES 
Michigan School Teachers Have Plan to 
Increase Educational Fund 

LANSING, Micu., November 11.—Passage by 
the next legislature, or failing that by vote of 
the people, of a measure to increase the primary 
school fund through taxation of insurance com- 
panies with home offices outside the State but 
doing business in Michigan and levying a larger 
inheritance tax, is advocated by the Michigan 
State Teachers Association. 

The association has already prepared initia- 
tory petitions, including a draft of the proposed 
bill, which will be circulated throughout the 
State. 

Under the scheme all foreign insurance com- 
panies would be required to pay a 3 per cent 
tax on their gross premium receipts in this 
State. At present there is a 3 per cent tax on 
the business of foreign companies writing fire, 
marine and automobile insurance but for cer- 
tain classes of insurance written by old-line 
companies only a 2 per cent levy is collected. 
It is this exemption which would be repealed 
by the proposed act. 

BUYS INDEPENDENCE FIRE 
Independence Indemnity to Have Running 
Mate 
November 
Company has 
Independence 


10.—The In- 


bought 


PHILADELPHIA, 
dependence Indemnity 
the controlling interest in the 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, according 
to an announcement by Charles H. Holland, 
president of the former company. 
years ago the Independence Insurance Com- 
with a capital of 
Henry W. 
The 


Fourteen 
pany was incorporated 
$200,000 and surplus of $50,000. 
Brown & Company were the organizers. 
company has done a restricted but well paying 
business under the guidance of Mr. Brown. 
In the near future President Holland will 
give complete details with regard to plans to 
develop this merger. 

pairment; Investments; Prescribed; Licensed 
3rokers; Limit on a Single Risk; Lioyds; 
Marine Insurance Requirements; Miscellaneous 
Mutual Companies; Non-Resident Agents or 
3rokers; Preliminary Documents; Publication; 
Qualification of Agents and Brokers; Rate 
3e Tiled: Reciprocal Insurance; 
Reinsurance 
Semi-Annual 
Taxes; Tax 


Schedules to 
Reciprocal 
Reserve; 
Statements ; 
Statements ; 

The data valuable book is 
segregated by States, and the whole work is 
thoroughly indexed, one of the most con- 
venient and useful features of it being a series 
of subject indexes, so that the matter relat- 
ing to any particular subject for a given 
State can be quickly located. 

The book is well printed, in clear type, on 
good paper, and is substantially 
bound in law binding. It sells at $25 per 
copy and is found exceptionally serviceable by 
all fire insurance men having to do with the 
legal requirements of the several States. 
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Law; Reinsurance; 
Resident Agents; 
Standard Policy; 
Valued Policy. 
given in this 


quality of 


INSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
PRIZE WINNERS ANNOUNCED 
Superintendent of Insurance Beha Among 
the Speakers at Successful Dinner 
A very largely attended dinner and meeting 
was held by the Insurance Society of New York 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, on Wednesday 
evening. The speakers included Superintend- 
ent of Insurance James A. Beha of New York; 
Walter Carter, general attorney for the United 
States branch of the Royal of Liverpool, and 
Lawson Purdy, treasurer of the Russell Sage 

Foundation. 

An inspiring feature of the evening’s pro- 
gram was the awarding of prizes to the students 
in the fire and casualty courses who passed 
the examinations of the Insurance Institute of 
America with the highest marks. The prizes 
were $25, $15 and $10 to the respective stu- 
dents ranking first, second and third in each 
of the three fire courses and each of the three 
casualty courses, and they were donated by M. 
E. Jewett, A. Duncan Reid, E. S. Lott, A. R. 
Phillips, James Marshall and C. F. Shallcross. 
The prize winners were the following, in the 
order in which they are named: 


Junior Fire Course 
V. J. Simmon with Crum & Forster, 88.4 per 
cent; C. M. Close with Great American, 87.1 
per cent; C. A. Morhard with New York Un- 
derwriters Agency, 85.6 per cent. 


INTERMEDIATE FirE CourRsE 
E. P. Folley with Westchester Fire, 86 per 
cent; E. L. Morales with Niagara Fire, 84.1 
per cent; J. Owen with F. S. James & Com- 
pany, 82.5 per cent. 


SENIOR FirRE CourRsE 
G. E. Melsha with New York Underwriters 
Agency, 96.2 per cent; E. K. Warren with 
Great American, 89.6 per cent; H. W. Burleigh 
with Northern Assurance, 77.5 per cent. 


Juntor CAsuaLty CourSE 
R. A. Leyendecker, 34 West 87th street, New 
York, 86.3 per cent; Miss Helen A. Watkins 
with B. H. Wood, Jr.,.& Co., 67.1 per cent; 
FE, L. Morales with Niagara Fire, 58.5 per cent. 


INTERMEDIATE CASUALTY COURSE 
P. Dragunas with Sisley & Brinckerhoff, 97.5 
per cent; H. J. Bates with General Accident, 
87.1 per cent; W. A. Schilling with General 
Accident, 82 per cent. 


SENIOR CASUALTY COURSE 
J. S. Isaacs formerly with European General, 
died August 15, 1924, 88 percent; W. A. 
Bernhard with General Accident, 77.6 per cent; 
W. K. Fletcher with New York Indemnity, 
74.1 per cent. 


MARINE JUNIOR COURSE 
J. W. Sargent with Insurance Company of 
North America, 99 per cent; S. Gore with John- 
son & Higgins, 94 per cent; W. Falb with 
Atlantic Mutual, 93 per cent. 
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““An Ounce of Prevention’’ 


Insurance is indeed ‘‘an ounce of pre- 
vention”’ rather than ‘‘a pound of cure.”’ 
Insistence on higher standards of con- 
struction and safer methods of produc- 
tion are no less the part of Insurance than 
the mere financial safeguard itself. 


Economy as well as safety is the natural 
result of the carefully thought out plans 
which the L. & L. & G. is constantly 
preparing for the protection of the great 
industries of the nation. 
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AMERICAN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 

of NEW YORK 


100 BROADWAY 
Office Building 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds Burglary Insurance 
Check Forgery and Alteration Insurance 
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Company’s Home 














Progressive agents will find it a decided advantage 
to have the agency of this company that does render 
a SUPERIOR SERVICE. 


We have valuable agency territory available in the 
following States: 


Arkansas Maryland Ohio 

Colorado Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
Connecticut Michigan South Carolina 
District of Columbia Minnesota Tennessee 
Illinois Mississippi Texas 

Indiana Missouri Virginia 

Iowa Nebraska West Virginia 
Kansas New Jersey Wisconsin 
Kentucky New York Wyoming 


North Carolina 


Correspondence solicited. 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety Company 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan. 
Homer H. McKee, President. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estab- 
lished publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, 
whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of 
insurance embrace the most valuable and standard treatises on these sub- 
— SEND Ten Cent STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 
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North British «« Mercantile 
Insurance Company 


LIMITED 
115 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler 
Leakage, War Risk, Explosion 
and Kindred Lines 


SECURITY—Resources ample for all obligations 
SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, UNITED STATES MANAGER, 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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WEST VIRGINIA AGENTS’ PLANS 
Field Men Believe They Desire to Stir Up 
Trouble 
Ricumonp, VA., November 10.—Special 
agents having jurisdiction over West Virginia 
are emphatically of the opinion that a great 
deal of the news emanating from agency sources 
in that State is sheer propaganda, intended to 
becloud the real issue, and to create a feeling 
of distrust in the minds of certain company 
officers. The field men declare that the agents 
believe that if they can lead some of the com- 
panies to suspect other companies of not living 
up to the 20 per cent flat commission agree- 
ment ratified by over 98 per cent of the com- 
panies, that it will only be a question of a 
short time before most of the companies will 
again be paying the high commissions which 
have prevailed in West Virginia for a number 

of years past. 

The companies licensed in that State belong 
to both of the warring factions in the West, 
the Union and the Bureau, and some, of course, 
are non-affiliated. Irrespective of the contro- 
versy which has been waged in the West for 
more than a year the companies readily signed 
the West Virginia agreement, some of the 
prominent non-affiliated companies being among 
the very first to signify their willingness to 
pany only 20 per cent. 

Some of the agents who received communi- 
cations from their home offices advising them 
that only 20 per cent would be paid made up 
their accounts according to the old schedule. 
These reports were promptly returned to the 
agents with courteous letters, the home offices 
advising that the agent might make up a new 
report deducting only 20 per cent, or that the 
original report would be accepted, and the com- 
missions corrected to conform to the agree- 
ment, which became effective October 1. 

Other agents began offering their business to 
a few companies which have heretofore writ- 
ten only a small amount of business in the 
State. At least one of these companies curtly 
declined to take the business, its secretary say- 
ing to the agent that, inasmuch as it had not 
previously been favored with a large slice of 
business, it did not propose to buy it now on 
such terms. 

The companies seem to be hanging together 
Pretty well in expectation of affiliation, and the 
field men believe that another sore spot has at 
last been healed, and that it will only be a short 
time before West Virginia settles down. 

The commission payments have mounted to 
such an extent with the passing of years, that 
many company executives as well as the field 
men felt that it would be dangerous for the 
companies to go further in the matter of com- 
mission payments, or even to continue the high 
scales which have been paid prior to Oct. 1, 
™ to do so was unquestionably to invite agita- 
tion in some form. 





Fees in Philippine Islands 
The license fees in the Philippine Islands are 
now $25 for a general agent, and $7.50 for an 
agent, with a privilege tax of $20 in addition. 


H. DeMOTT NEW GENERAL MANAGER 
OF AUTOMOBILE CONFERENCE 
Will Succeed W. P. Young, Who Resigns 
Because of Long Illness 
In an announcement to the fire and marine 
member companies of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Conference the governing com- 
mittee made it known that Howard DeMott 
has been appointed general manager to suc- 
ceed W. P. Young, who has relinquished the 
position due to a protracted period of illness. 
Mr. Young will still retain the secretaryship 
of the conference, which position he had pre- 
viously held in: conjunction with that of gen- 

eral manager. 

The governing committee has now come to 
the decision that the duties of the office of gen- 
eral manager and secretary when segregated 
will add to the efficiency of the conference and 
that the personnel of the entire organization 
will be materially strengthened by the 
arrangement. 


new 
3efore the changes can be made, 
however, there will have to be certain minor 
amendments to the constitution of the confer- 
ence, as parts of it will conflict with the pro- 
posed changes. 

Mr. DeMoitt is a tried and successful organ- 
ization executive with many years of field 
experience, both in the East and in the West. 
He was secretary of the Eastern Union and 
upon retirement from that position became man- 

of the Reinsurance Bureau. In both 
organizations Mr. DeMott’s efforts were highly 
praised and the executives of the conference 
have every confidence in his success. 


ager 


Norfolk Board to Be Strengthened 

RicHMoND, Va., November 10.—An effort is 
being made at Norfolk, Va., to bring all of the 
local agents into the fold of the Norfolk Asso- 
ciation of Fire Underwriters. At the Septem- 
ber meeting of the Association, a resolution was 
adopted declaring that it was subversive to the 
interests of the Association for a parent com- 
pany to operate as a board, when its subsidiary 
operated in the city as non-board. This is in 
line with a similar resolution adopted some time 
ago, relating to underwriters’ annexes. 

At the October meeting of the association, the 
resolution passed the previous month was dis- 
cussed, and was construed to apply to all of 
the companies being operated through the same 
general or special agent. 

The local board declares that it is not its in- 
tention to work a hardship on any one, but 
simply to prevent non-board agents from enjoy- 
ing the same advantages and privileges as board 
agents. A committee composed of J. F. Jacobs 
and I. T. Walke, Jr., was appointed at the 
October meeting of the association to assist 
any company looking for board representation. 





Cleveland Agents Support Milwaukee 
Resolution 
CLEVELAND, On10, November 8.—At a lunch- 
eon and business meeting Wednesday, the Fire 


‘Insurance Club of Cleveland approved the prin- 


ciples of the Milwaukee resolution adopted by 
the National Association of Insurance Agents. 


II 


A. F. JAMES REPLIES 
Sends Letter to National Association on 
Expiration Ownership 

In answer to the communications of Presi- 
dent Thomas C. Moffat of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, to the effect that 
it is the organization's belief that the North- 
western National Insurance Company is operat- 
ing in violation to the principle of “agents’ 
ownership of expirations” expressed in the Mil- 
waukee resolution, Alfred F. James, president 
of the former, defends the attitude of his 
company and states that the next move lies 
To express their feeling 
against the Northwestern National the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association 
empowered President Moffat to take this mat- 
ter up with the company, and if adjustment had 
not taken place by December 5, to declare that 
the association is convinced that this organiza- 
tion is intentionally and continuously defying 
the afore-mentioned principle and consequently 
should fall within the scope of the Milwaukee 
resolution. 


with the association. 


In reply President James refers to the recent 
correspondence of Secretary Walter H. Bennett 
of the National Association as follows: 


The conventions and practices of this office 
are set forth therein as clearly as we know how 
and we have nothing to add or retract beyond 
this comment: That we think a signed pledge 
is no stronger than an established practice 
based upon character and sound principle. So 
far as we can discern there is nothing in the 
practice of this office in any way inconsistent 
with the aims of your association. We believe 
that underlying the attack upon this company 
in ycur general meeting in Milwaukee in Sep- 
tember and various group meetings since is a 
complete misunderstanding of its purposes, but 
in any case we wish to make it perfectly clear 
that we will not submit to the dictates of your 
body or any other organization. 

We think your last resolution is ill-advised 
and challenge your right to sit in judgment as 
the sole arbiter of what is right and wrong in 
company practice. Experience has repeatedly 
demonstrated that the boycott is a poor weapon 
and we do not believe you can undermine the 
spirit of confidence and loyalty that exist in 
the agency plant of this company. It is our 
belief that they have no grievance and that they 
understand we are their well-wishers and that 
in our practice we are upholding their inter- 
ests. If you insist, the issue is now joined, 
and we, for our part, are quite willing to go 
before the bar of public or insurance opinion 
and let agents and insurance buyers through- 
out the country judge of who is right and who 
is wrong. 

Please accept this as final—and understand 
that we are not seeking a quarrel with your 
organization and believe that such an issue as 
you are endeavoring to force upon us is futile 
and can only bring further demoralization to 
a business already badly strained by company 
disputes. It seems hardly believable that for 
any possible benefit which could accrue to your 
organized forces you have opened war upon 
this company, but we shall certainly exert every 
effort to defend its dignity and rights. The 
responsibility for any further attack upon its 
present position must also rest upon yourselves. 


—The 1924 edition of Regulations of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for the Installation of 
Blower and Exhaust Systems has been issued. 

—November 20 has been set as the date for the 
fall meeting of the Virginia Field Club. It will be 
held at the Raleigh Hetel, in Washington, D. C. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 
of London 
100 William St., New York 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 





Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Explosion, Sprinkler Leakage, 

Rent, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Riot & Civil Commotion, 

Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary & Theft, 
Accident & Health, Plate Glass. 


Soph paFepeolipan 
MORE THAN $28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental Policyholders or their benefi- 
ciaries as indemnities for loss of business time by accident, or 
for accidental loss of sight, limb or life, or for loss of business 
time by sickness. 

In every city of the Union and in Canada we are protecting 
many thousands of business and professional men. Continent- 
al Accident and Health policies sell and stay seld—good 
openings for the right man. 

CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


General Offices: Chicago, U.S.A. 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 























THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MACCABEES 
ORGANIZED OCTOBER 1, 1892 
Largest Fraternal Benefit Society in the World Composed Exclusively of Women 


A “‘Millionaire’’ Fraternal Benefit Society 

The Rates Are Adequate 

The Membership is over 255,000 

The Reserve Fund is over $19,000,000 

Its Business Standing is of the Best 

Gives Safe Protection to Women and the Children of Its Members 
Cares for its Needy Sick 

W. B. A. Health Centers in Every City 

Summer Camps and Clubs for Girls 

Has Junior Rose Courts and Cradle Roll for Infants 
Its Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 


Write for information to 


MISS FRANCES D. PARTRIDGE 
Supre ne Record Keapar, Port Huron Mich 


MISS BINA M. WEST 
Supreme Commander, Port Huron, Mich. 











INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire and Marine 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 
January 1, 1924 





Reserve for Unearned Premiums .............. $1,251,042.79 
Cope Po ee a rn eee rene’ 307,400.33 
NOMNS HN ofk esha sa nies nia Wists lave'e $500,000.00 ; 
FP PE. 006 sseicewcsesecess 1,103,162.36, 
—_———______4 
Surplus to Policyholders................... 1,603,162.36 
CE De ee ee $3,161,605.48 


Wm. H. Palmer, President 
B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary 
J.C. Watson, Treasurer 


Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice President 
Wm. Palmer Hill, Asst. Secretary 
J. M. Leake, General Agent 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS LOYAL 
Organized 1855 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
JANUARY 1, 1924 
Capital, $2,250,000.00. Net Surplus, $4,251,619.22 
Surplus to Policyholders, $6,501,619.22 
Assets, $14,683,598.32 Liabilities, $8,181,979.10 








NEAL BASSETT, President 
WAITE BLIVEN, Vice Pres. 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Sect. 


JOHN KAY, Vice President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 

















Your Company 


Behind our agent and every Fidelity-Phenix 
policy that he sells stands unsurpassed loss paying 
power, assurance of fair adjustments and un- 
questionable integrity. These three qualifica- 
tions are built into our organization. 


But the secret of greatness is loyalty and co- 
operation, and to the loyalty and co-operation of 
its Agency Force the Fidelity-Phenix attributes its 
present high standing in the business. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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A HANDY GUIDE FOR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS, AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


By AMBROSE RYDER 


An Expert Automobile Insurance Underwriter 


A New, Complete, Standard Treatise 


Ideal for Beginners 
A Handy Reference Work for Officials, 
he Agents and Brokers 


Pe] 

This excellent reference and text book is written, in non- 
technical language, by the former manager of the Automobile 
Department of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, who is now manager of the Automobile Depart- 
ment of the United States Branch of the General Accident, 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation. He is eminently quali- 
fied, by ability and experience, to produce so helpful and prac- 
tical a book, having participated in the formulation of rules, 
the making of rates and the establishment of practices in 
automobile insurance, now in vogue throughout the United 


States. 
PRICE PER COPY, $3.75 
Discount in Quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO Publishers NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Why Should It Continue?—Oklahoma is 
the latest State which once more puts forth 
the statement that the gross profit in fire in- 
surance consists of the difference between pre- 
miums received and losses paid. We are not 
interested in the fallacy and foolishness of this 
statement, but we are interested as to whether 
the insurance companies are doing all they can 
to educate the insured to the correct point of 
view. To educate an official may seem rather 
hopeless, but to educate the insured with whom 
they are doing business continually ought not 
to be. Possibly, in sending a bill to the insured 
for the premium, if it set forth in percentages 
the use which would be made of that premium, 
it would tell the story and there would be no 
need of any special training. The Pullman Car 
Company at the present time set forth very 
carefully on their tickets the excess cost to 
the traveler because of the government tax. 

Some Statistics—The tables which have 
recently been published show, on their face at 
least, that through a period of twenty-five years 
the fire insurance results of British companies 
have been very successful. If that is so for 
these companies, does it not seem reasonable to 
suppose that the business generally has been 
successful for the companies of other nations? 
In the face of this presentation it will be quite 
difficult to convince the public that insurance is 
such a losing business as it has been set up 
to be. 

A New Publication.—The inspection de- 
partment of the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance companies has published a new 
monthly, known as the Factory Mutual Record. 
This is in a semi-popular style and is designed 
especially for the purpose of bringing out les- 
sons which have been taught by actual fires. 
The pamphlet should serve a good purpose. It 
is only another illustration, however, of the 
necessity felt by all interested in fire preven- 
tion of keeping busily at it in the school- 
master’s attitude. 

The Real Problem of Fire Prevention.— 
Fire prevention is not the only thing that is 
confronted with the problem, not of necessity, 
of new knowledge but of applying the knowl- 
edge we already have. 

If you will interest yourself in any phase of 
human activity, you will find that those who 
are not only deeply interested in it but well 
informed will confirm the initial statement of 
this note that we are not lacking knowledge in 
most fields of human endeavor, but are lack- 
ing in our ability to apply or to get applied the 
knowledge which we have. This is brought out 
anew in fire prevention by the circular sent 
out November 1 by the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange in regard to precautions against 
impairment of automatic sprinkler equipments, 
due to freezing. This publication is an annual 


|_FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND 


one and, unfortunately, it has to remain an an- 
nual because it is so difficult to get knowledge, 
which we already possess, applied to the prob- 
lem. There seems no help for it; but of this 
we may rest assured, that if we could apply the 
knowledge we possess only to the extent of 
25 per cent more than we do, the reduction in 
fire waste would be almost incalculable. 

An Embedded Paragraph.—The paragraph 
noted below was embedded in the address of 
President J. B. Levison before the annual meet- 
ing of the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest. It is worthy of being set out 
on the front page all by itself, so that he who 
runs, walks, or saunters may read: 

“It is not my purpose to-day to discuss the 
internal difficulties confronting the fire insur- 
ance business, nor do I consider myself com- 
petent to offer any solution of these difficulties, 


but I am constrained, particularly in view of the - 


fact that I am addressing the insurance men of 
the great Middle West, to say with all emphasis 
that so long as the present condition continues 
the situation is utterly hopeless and must drift 
from bad to worse. We cannot expect support 
from business men when we cannot agree 
among ourselves, nor can we complain of inter- 
ference by legislators when we are told that 
many men in the business invite such interfer- 
ence as a solution of existing difficulties, and 
last, but by no means least, when we are by 
our very acts furnishing ammunition to our 
enemies which they are not slow to use against 


” 


us. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

Fire Society Plans.—The Fire Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia starts its regular fall 
and winter course in the study of fire and 
casualty insurance on November 13. George 
A. Haas of the Society’s educational com- 
mittee has made an appeal to the insurance 
companies in the State to give strong support 
to this course the coming season. It is urged 
that the companies send their employees to the 
lectures. The course will be given at the 
Society’s rooms on South 4th street. The in- 
structors are authorities in the various branches 
of the insurance business. The fire insurance 
classes meet Tuesday evenings and the cas- 
ualty on Thursday nights. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Boston Board Dinner.—Many company 
officials in addition to some 100 members of the 
30ston Board of Fire Underwriters, attended 
its annual dinner at the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion clubhouse Monday, the roth. At the annual 
meeting in the Board rooms on Tuesday, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Harrie H. Whitney (reelected) ; vice-presi- 
dent, Walter S. Gierasch; secretary, F. E. 
Cabot (reelected); manager, W. H. Winkley 
(reelected). Executive committee: Arthur T. 
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Hatch, Robert S. Hoffman, Herbert A. Knee- 
land, Herbert A. Fairfield, and Edward F. 
Woods. Advisory committee for three years: 
William H. Rogers, Boston Insurance, and 
North British & Mercantile Insurance Co. 
Brokers’ committee: H. T. Hugard, F. G. 
Farquhar, and L. W. Kingman. Hand book 
committee: H. W. Gilman. 

The annual reports showed the Board to be 
functioning efficiently and in sound financial 
condition. 

Forest Fire Situation—The forest fire 
situation in Massachusetts grows increasingly 
serious with the continued drought. Although 
no large fires in buildings have as yet resulted, 
they have frequently been prevented by the 
indefatigable work of mill workers. 


PVA LIAL LS 


Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 





States now Represent 


The 


ORLD 


Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. Ives, President 








Why Not You? 








“Then give to THE WORLD 
the best that you have and the 
best will come back to you.”’ 


SARALALa 
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FOUR BLIND MEN 


URING the year ending June 30, 1924, four blind men attained menbership infthe 
“Two Hundred Thousand Dollar Club” of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
Their names, Branch Offices and records of paid insurance were as follows: 


Jutrus Jonas, 42d St. Branch, New York City............. $215,500 
S. R. Hurr, Youngstown, Ohio, Branch................... 300,916 
Pau. Kerr, Knoxville, Tenn., Branch.................... 406,405 
S. W. Kaurmann, Manhattan Branch, New York City...... 515,750 


The 1924 $200,000 Club Class contained 929 members. ‘These are the largest writers 
of business in the Company’s agency force of 8,500 men. Three of these four blind men 
were among the 300 largest producers in the Club. 


Their records ought to make the blood of every life insurance man tingle, and be to him 
a clarion call to duty. They ought to shame every agent who, with health and all his senses, 
does not make a good living. 


“The fault, dear Brutus, 1s not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


What is their secret? Is it the character of the Company they work for—its history, 
policies, management? Quite likely that had something to do with it, but that is in the kit 
of every agent. ‘The secret lies deeper than this. 


The first named of these four men, in addition to his work as agent, has interested him- 
self in publications for the blind, and finds in this service great satisfaction. He in effect 
revealed his secret when he said at the Club meeting in September: 


“Tf I could recover my vision and had at the same time to go back to my old 
state of mind, I would much prefer to be without the so-called vision and 
enjoy the contentment I now feel.” 


Does the secret then lie in a state of mind? And did he and his fellows achieve that 
serenity of mind through unselfish service? It looks that way. And they all achieved 
success, too. 


An agent must reach that serenity of mind to be highly efficient and happy. All men 
can keep within hailing distance of Mr. Jonas by insuring their lives for the protection of 
their families. That is unselfish service, and it brings real joy. If you (meaning agents, 
the uninsured and the half-insured) feel sometimes like shirking, remember these Four 
Blind Men and get a new grip on yourself. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 








NOT A COMMODITY, BUT A SERVICE 
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MEETING OF THE LIFE 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


1 





K. A. Luther to Serve Second Term on 
Executive Committee 





MUCH DISCUSSION ON LAPSE RATE IN 
AGENCIES 





Notable Increase in Membership—Six Com- 
panies Apply at Meeting 
[Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent] 
Curcaco, Int., November 10.—With the hold- 
ing here to-day of the annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel came the re-election of 
K. A. Luther, of the A&tna Life, to serve an- 
other year on the executive committee. Other 
changes were: M. A. Linton, vice-president 
of the Provident Mutual Life, to succeed W. E. 
Taylor of Equitable, and O. J. Lacey, a vice- 
president of the Minnesota Mutual, to succeed 
W. T. Shepard, of the Lincoln National. 
Discussions relating to a proper method of 
and satisfactory 








obtaining a comprehensive 
basis to determine the lapse rate as applied 
to agencies, also the matter of resolving upon 
costs incident to conducting general agencies 
and branch managerships occupied the dele- 
gates to a very considerable extent. The meet- 
ing was presided over by the chairman, Oliver 
Thurman of the Mutual Benefit, the vice-chair- 
man, Charles Hommeyer, occupying the chair 
during a portion of the meeting. The round- 
table talk on the lapse rate was brought out by 
the announcement of John M. Holcombe, Jr., 
manager of the bureau, that it was the bureau’s 
intention to publish a report on the general sub- 
ject of lapsation through agencies. 

It was pointed out that the lapse rates of 
companies on first and second year policies dif- 
fered from the composite results; that varying 
their segregation of 
terminations precluded their comparisons, some 
lapses policies subse- 
quently revived in the same year, others con- 
trariwise and that dependent on the policy pro- 
visions shown by some companies as lapses 
which in others were shown as terminations by 
expiry or surrender. 


company practices in 


companies showing as 





Other factors mentioned 
were size and age of the companies, the terri- 
tory covered, the type of agency, business con- 
ditions, etc. It was felt, however, owing to 
the problem’s complications and seeming  in- 
capability of solution, by the individual com- 
panies, it was most desirable that the bureau 
should band its efforts toward the collection of 
data of which an answer might be forthcoming. 
In this connection it was deemed advisable to 
consult with members of the actuarial body and 
also with the committee in charge of a re- 
search along the same lines now being under- 
taken by the American Life Convention. The 
discussion relating to agency costs was led by 
Mr. Linton, who read a most interesting colla- 
tion of costs. He accentuated the importance 
to companies of the costs under which general 
agencies and branch offices were operated. 








L. SETON LINDSAY PREDICTS 
PROSPERITY 

New Viewpoint of Life Insurance for 
Prospects Necessary 

Cuicaco, Int., November 11.—Chairman L. 
Seton Lindsay in his address, which was the 
feature of the closing day of the meeting of 
the Life Agency Officers here, spoke with a 
contagious optimism of future prosperity in- 
dicated by way of. pertinent economic research. 
He cautioned the life insurance men to be ready 
and prophesied the opening of a new avenue 
of effort. Mr. Lindsay said in part that the 
future outlook shows that a general prosperity 
is imminent, if not already here. A safe and 
sane and wise government backed by a tre- 
mendous vote is assured. The fore#en situa- 
tion is improving. Business will increase in 
The New York Stock Market is a 
How is 


all lines. 
mere indication of what is coming. 
the insurance company to take advantage of 
this situation? By increased energy assuredly, 
by more intelligent work assuredly, by better 
organization assuredly. 
ing; but we will fail in our mission if we do 
not create in the prospects’ minds a different 
point of view about life insurance than they 
have before held. 

The average wage earner and salaried man 
must 


These go without say- 


be made to realize that sound life in- 
surance companies, the safest financial institu- 
tions in the world, offer a place for him to 
put from 50 to 75 per cent of his total savings. 
This is the day of the specialist and insurance 
companies offer one of the safest and_ best 
places for the average man’s life savings—this 
without in any way reflecting upon the great 
great 
But life insur- 
ance offers him the opportunity for a life pro- 
gram for thrift 


service rendered by savings banks for 
savings for specific purposes. 
insurance. 


combined with 


The meeting was called to order by Chairman 
Thurman. He spoke of the history of the 
bureau, tracing its growth from thirteen com- 
pany members to its present number of seventy- 
seven. Mr. Holcombe, manager, outlined the 
work of the bureau, announcing the publication 
of two new bulletins now ready for distribution, 
one on the new business department manage- 
ment and personnel by Marion A. Belle, the 
other, on conventions, which includes the organ- 
f , Assist- 
ant Manager Niles explained the statistical ser- 
vice of the bureau, pointing out the aims of 
the bureau, in publishing the sales survey and 
the quarterly review of business conditions. 

In closing Mr. Holcombe announced the ap- 
plication for membership of six companies: The 
Lamar Life, Des Moines Life and Annuity, 
the Provident Life and Accident, the Southland 
Life, the Western States and the Sovereign of 


ization and conduct of agency meetings. 


Canada. This brings the total of membership 
He announced that there 
would be no new drive for membership, and 
mentioned the publication in January next, of 
part of the 


would with 


up to eighty-three. 


three which 


deal 


managers’ manual, 


the general carrying of 


agencies. 





AGENCY OFFICERS MEET 
Adopt Resolution Against Twisting 


WILL ACTIVELY SUPPORT IT 


Discussion of Ways and Means of Securing 
and Handling Agents 
[Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent] 

Cuicaco, Inu., Nov. 11.—The eighth annual 
meeting of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers was convened on Tuesday in Chicago 
at the Edgewater Beach hotel. The chairman 
of the association, L. Seton Lindsay, presided. 
The meeting of the senior organization, whose 
opening session was calied at two, was pre- 
ceded in the morning by a round table session 
of the junior agency officers, presided over by 
H. M. Holderness, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, Connecticut Mutual. In opening the 
meeting Mr. Lindsay announced that this ses- 
sion would be devoted to an informal discus- 
sion of the subject, “How Are New Agents 
Obtained?” and would follow in general the 
outlines of a questionnaire which had been pre- 
viously submitted to company members. 

L. P. Brigham, secretary-treasurer, read his 
annual report. This report included notice of 
the reception of eight new members to the or- 
ganization. They were Mutual Life, Illinois 
Life, Maryland Life, Travelers, Hartford, In- 
terstate Life Accident, American Life Rein- 
surance, Provident Life and Accident. 

Charles Hommeyer, chairman of committee 
on twisting of business, offered a resolution 
condemning the practice of twisting by 
called insurance adjusters and experts. These 
recommendations included a request that life 
insurance companies the applica- 
tions for policies received from these experts, 
and advised a refusal of licenses to them if it 


so- 


investigate 


appeared to the best interests of the business 
to do so. 

The resolution suggested the insertion of a 
question in the application, “Is this policy to 
take the place of a policy of another company, 
and if so what company?” “The adoption of 
a reciprocal attitude of notifying the company 
whose policy is being twisted, so that steps 
might be taken by the original company to pro- 
tect the same was held desirable. 

A sub-committee was recommended to se- 
cure maximum action on the committee’s find- 
It was also resolved to send a pamphlet 
containing letters from the presidents or other 
home oftice officials of companies to their 
agents, condemning the practice of twisting to 
each home office and to the general agents and 
managers of each of the companies. The mat- 
ter of changing the time of holding the annual 
meetings was brought up, and it was the sense 
of the convention that another date than 
Armistice Day would be suitable. However, it 
seemed almost unanimous that the practice of 
holding the convention in Chicago should be 
continued. 

The general subject of new agents was 
opened by Mr. Langmuir, of the New York 
Life. He told very graphically of the experi- 


ings. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Double the Business 


with less than 





UUNLUEHUATDUOU UAE 


A Quarter of the Salesmen 


HAT in a nutshell has been 
accomplished in our sales 
organization within a ten-year 
period. Some of the things that 
are contributing to this progress 
are: 


URVATUATAATTT AAETTTTTTTT 





Careful Selection 
Required Training 
Scientific Supervision 
and 
Direct-by-mail Advertising 
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which is showing apparent ef- 
fects from 


National Advertising 
PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE HARTFORD CONN 


First policy issued 1851 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY 
Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annual- 

ly or quarterly, and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, 
with premiums payable weekly. 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923. 


POE 8 5 i cord grace lara civla SE ORO ee $36,916,613 .75 
MORES TEL OB cco. orardia eelorcl coo teresa oral ocala lee wiehareekor Oats 32,373,207 .24 
Capitaland: SULOIUS 5 6:5:c:0:0:00:6i01 sarsse cre ccs ae setetws 4,543,406 .51 
MASUR CO AN OCOLCE « io5.6: 5. 5/46 di610 ais0: d:6/sisl ewido eels 255,168,568 .00 
Payments to Policyholders. ......<v0cicsieccccces 2,696,034 .43 


Total Payments to Policyholders since Organiza- 
EOE as aia ole hs ava zavadoy) epartianes pte otal shan eer eee eee $32,747,895 .35 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


























Desirable Territory Open for 
General Agencies in Arkansas, 


Minnesota and Western Kansas 


Central States Life 
Insurance Co. 
St, Louis, Mo. 
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Chicago 


How to Build Business 


By William T. Nash, Originator of the Monthly Income Policy 


OW many books on salesmanship have you read? You know 
the contents of the average book of this type. Theories, 
theories and then more theories. Here is a new departure. Here 
is a compilation of 33 stories showing just what Life Insurance means 


to those in every walk of life. 


Here is a book that SELLS LIFE 


Order Your Copy Now 


Price, Flexible Binding, $6. Edition De Luxe, Genuine Leather Binding, $10. 
Write for FREE Booklet entitled The Business Builder Service. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


New York 
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THE LATE DAVID PARKS 
FACKLER 





Was Active in Movement for Deduc- 
tion of Life Premiums from 
Taxable Incomes 





VISITED SECRETARY MELLON AND 
UNDER-SECRETARY WINSTON 





Discussion Developed Importance of Con- 
centrating Efforts to Pass Tax Reduc- 
tion Measure 

Last week THE SPECTATOR 

lengthy obituary notice of the late David Parks 


published a 


Fackler, senior member of the firm of Fackler, 
Fackler & Breiby, New York, who enjoyed a 
position of world-wide eminence as an actuary. 
One of the closing acts of his long and inter- 
esting career was his endeavor to obtain the 
allowance by the Federal Government of sums 
paid as life insurance premiums as deductions 
from amounts of taxable income to be included 
in the charitable, educational and_ religious 
exemption. 

After THe Specrator had inaugurated its 
campaign, in the latter part of 1923, having for 
its object the enactment of an amendment to 
the Federal Income Tax Law which would per- 
mit the deduction of premiums paid for life 
insurance in calculating the taxable incomes of 
individuals, the matter was brought to the at- 
tention of Secretary of the Treasury A. W. 
Mellon, and he invited Arthur L. J. Smith, 
president of The Spectator Company, and 
David Parks Fackler to visit the Treasury 
Department for a conference. 

Mr. Fackler had been actively co-operating 
with THe SprEcTATOR in its campaign, and 
Messrs. Smith and Fackler visited Washing- 


ton, in accordance with Mr. Mellon's invitation, 
and conferred with Under-Secretary Garrard 
plan to secure 


B. Winston concerning the 


authorization for the deduction of life insur- 
ance premiums from taxable incomes. 

The idea was not disapproved by the Treas- 
ury Department officials, but, considering the 
difficulties attending the passage of the admin- 
istration’s tax reduction plan, it was deemed 
advisable not to press the premium deduction 
plan at that time; but the administration, ac- 
cording to Mr. Winston, would view the plan 
with possible approval if brought up on a more 
favorable time. Learning definitely the admin- 
istration’s temporary views upon this subject, 
Messrs. Smith and Fackler acquiesced therein, 
in the interest of securing the success in the 
late Congress of the main project for reducing 
income tax payments. 

Mr. Fackler was strongly in favor of the 
deduction of life insurance premiums in cal- 
culating taxable incomes, and in October, 1923, 
contributed an interesting article to THE SpPEc- 
TATOR upon the subject, “Our Income Tax Law 
Should Embody Liberal Concessions of British 
In a later article 
in THE Spectator he again expressed himself 
wholeheartedly in favor of the movement for 
the deduction of premiums, as a charitable or 
educational allowance, on the ground that the 


Law Regarding Premiums.” 


best form of charity begins at home. 

The late Mr. Fackler was not only the dean 
of actuaries in this country, and recognized as 
a leader in and practice 
throughout the civilized world, but was much 
interested in current events at all tmes during 
his adult life covering eighty-four years of ac- 
tivity, and 
thereon to the daily papers; a number of his 
letters bringing considerable attention. 


actuarial thought 


frequently contributed his views 





A Group of Once Prominent Actuaries from a Photo Which Hung in the Office of the Late 

David Parks Fackler. It Was Taken Previous to 1898. Top Row (left to right) : Howell W. 

St. John, David Parks Fackler, Israel C. Pierson; Bottom Row, George William Phillips, 
Sheppard Homans, Bloomfield J. Miller, Oscar B. Ireland 
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DEFINES ACTUARIES 


Percy H. Evans Gives Interesting Address 
to Institute of Actuaries 
[By a Staff Correspondent] 

Frencu Lick Sprincs, INp., November 8.— 
The meeting of the American Institute with 
Percy H. Evans, president, presiding, on Satur- 
day morning was preceded by a meeting of the 
board of governors of that body. President 
Evans reported the deaths of two members of 
the Institute since its last session, Clarence 
Edmond Kidd and Paul L. Woolston, and suit- 
able resolutions were adopted. A tribute to the 
memory of David Parks Fackler, the dean of 
American actuariesr recently deceased, was also 
paid by the Institute, though Mr. Fackler was 
not a member of that body. Following the deliv- 
ery of the president’s address Mr. Evans dis- 
cussed the actuary, defining him, his work and 
outlining his activities, also the work of ac- 
tuarial societies. Commenting on the dictionary 
definition of an actuary, describing him as a 
specialized mathematician, Mr. Evans said: 


A certain skill in using the tools with which 
the mathematicians have furnished us is of 
course implied in the definition but it has seemed 
to me that the function and value of the actu- 
ary in the great modern business of life insur- 
ance is more closely related to a happy blend- 
ing of four traits of temper and mind. First, 
an involuntary and ever renewing curiosity 
about the substance of things. Second, a self- 
detached capacity for seeing to-day with the 
eyes of to-morrow and the courage to resist the 
exploitation of opportunism. Third, the ability 
to squarely face facts and their consequences ; 
and finally, a well developed willingness to co- 
operate with others in the interest of truth and 
sound practice. It is the merit of the actuarial 
mind, as was said by Descartes, never to re- 
ceive anything for true that you do not recog- 
nize to be evidently so; that is, to avoid 
precipitancy and prejudgment; and to be able 
to endure what Lecky called the agony of a 
suspended judgment. 


During a discussion of the two chief actuar- 
ial societies Mr. Evans said of them: 


The objects and fundamental interests of all 
firmly established actuarial societies or institutes 
are the same. First, the systematic advance- 
ment of actuarial theory and practice through 
the increased fruitfulness of many minds work- 
ing together. Second, the creation of a tradi- 
tion of right action amounting to a code of 
ethics and its enforcement by sanctions derived 
from the standing of the society. The third 
object, which is perhaps the first in practical 
importance, arises from the moral obligation to 
pass on to the succeeding generation an im- 
proved opportunity for sound actuarial educa- 
tion. 


Mr. Evans then launched into a discussion of 
the educational requirements for membership in 
the societies, bringing out some excellent ideas 
as to enrollment of associates. He concluded 
his address by remarking on the dangers of 
over-specialization, remarking that: 


In the meantime I think it worth remarking 
that there is danger in over-specialization. I 
believe that the educational activities of the 
institute will be most fruitful if they are devel- 
oped on as broad a basis of reading as is con- 
sistent with technical necessities. This suggests 
the further comment that nothwithstanding the 
severity of the technical requirements, actuarial 
students should keep up a broad line of general 
reading. 
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Here are a few of the many comments 
on William Alexander’s two latest books, 
entitled, Insurance Fables for Life Un- 
derwriters (for the agent), and Insurance 
Fables for the Man in the Street (for the 
prospect): 

“Both book are entertaining, original, and very useful.’ 

“Insurance Fables for Life Underwriters’? in a humorous 
way drives home points which it is essential for a life insurance 
salesman to keep in mind if he is to go very far on the way to 
success. We all realize, too, that it is the ideas linked up in 
our minds with stories that have made us laugh which are the 
ideas we remember longest. 

Since day in and day out the life insurance man must try to 
‘‘put across’’ the same idea, every life underwriter with a sense 
of humor will enjoy the originality with which these ideas are 
presented in ‘‘Life Insurance Fables for the Man in the Street.” 

It is necessary really to see both ‘Insurance Fables for Life 
Underwriters” and ‘‘Life Insurance Fables for the Man in the 
Street” to appreciate them for the illustrations form an attrac- 
tive part of both books.—John A. Stevenson, New York. 

The idea is unique, and I am sure the fables will prove inter- 
esting and helpful.— Griffen M. Lovelace, New York. 





A splendid gift for many agency managers to distribute 
among their agents, perhaps for Christmas gifts. Why does 
not The Spectator Company suggest this and quote prices on 
10, 50, 100 or any other quantity? 

I will write the National Association about these books and 
have them suggest the same thing in ASSOCIATION NEws.— 
E. A. Woods, Pittsburgh. ____ 

A unique, as well as a valuable service to the cause of insur- 
ance education.— Wm. Thornton, Richmond, Va. 


Many of these are gems, both in the thought and the inspira- 
tion to action that they give. This inspiration takes the form 
of a positive suggestion toward doing something, or a negative 
suggestion toward omitting something, with equal effective- 
ness.—W. H. Hazard, Boston. fe 

These two books so much interested me that I read them 
through at one sitting. If I was writing insurance I-would 
use the one for the man in the street a great deal. I would 
lend it to my friends or give it to them. ‘The fact that the 
items are put up as fables rather than direct statements make 
people want to read them. ‘They are terse, the pictures and 
headings excite curiosity, and they will be read for that reason. 
It will produce serious conviction.—G. B. Van Arsdall. 


Some few days ago I received a copy of ‘“‘Insurance Fables 
for Life Underwriters.’”’ I read the book carefully and with 
much pleasure. 





There is more wisdom and more real helpfulness in this little 
volume than in many a large one I have read. I believe that, 
“A fable a day will keep failure away. I have enjoyed it and 
have profited by it.”—John A. Hartigan, St. Paul. 


“Insurance Fables for Life Underwriters” and also ‘‘Fables 
for the Man in the Street.” 

These should be valuable to the underwriter in assisting 
him to attractively present suggestions, and also help his mental 
development, which is so essential to success. 

So much is being written that it is difficult to read all that 
we should, but these are in such convenient form that the under- 
writer could carry them with him and memorize those he be- 
lieves to be most beneficial in stirring the imagination of his 
prospects, and thereby accelerate decisions.—J. W. Clegg, 
President, National Association of Life Underwriters. 

I have read with a great deal of interest ‘‘Life Insurance 
Fables for the Man in the Street’? and ‘‘Insurance Fables for 
Life Underwriters,’’ by Mr. William Alexander, whose books on 
life insurance are so well and so favorably known. In driving 
home any truth, the use of a fable, a parable, or other apt 
illustration is often far more potent than the most carefully 
thought-out argument. These little booklets, therefore, should 
prove of great value if properly used.—Harry Everts Morrow, 
President, The Life Underwriters Association of New York. 

In selling life insurance one thing which every one tries to 
avoid is being prosy, and illustrations and ancedotes are so 
helpful. Your Fables should therefore be valuable for they 
not only teach life insurance to agents, but furnish live illus- 
trations for use in selling.—A. G. Borden, New York. 





Excellent .... Life insurance wit and wisdom..... Delight- 
ful volumes.— Wm. J. Graham, New York. 





They assuredly will be of advantage to agents, for it is the 
little human interest stories and such incidents as are in the 
fables that get in the direct appeal and the names on the dotted 
line.—G. T. Sibley, Birmingham, Ala. 








The method of “putting over” either a new idea or an old 
one by means of a fable has always proved effective.—Frank 
L. Jones, Indianapolis. 





A valuable tool . I performed an experiment with 
gratifying results. I handed Insurance Fables to two very 
promising young men starting in the life insurance business. 
They have taken seriously the warnings in this book and I 
believe I have succeeded in accomplishing what might other- 
wise have been a very difficult task. If it has been of value 
in this case it can eventually be of great value in many cases.— 
Harry S. Gierhart, Syracuse, N. Y. 





I am sure they will appeal to both the man in the street and 
to the life underwriter. Some of them which I think are es- 
pecially applicable to certain agents who are very close 
to me, I have marked with the intention of having them read 
the fable. They certainly hold the mirror up to both agent 
and prospect and many a man can see himself in some of them 
without half trying.—John T. Winship, Detroit. 








They are all mighty good and I like them all because most 
of them afford a grin. And the man who grins is happy, and 
the happy man usually writes life insurance without much 
effort.—Bert Swift, New Bedford, Mass. 

Being unique and striking, this little book should be of dis- 
tinct value to agents because it will get over to them, through 
a most interesting vehicle, some very helpful and valuable 
points.—Reau E. Folk, Nashville. 


There is something in each of us which responds to the 
parable or the fable. I believe every agent who reads these 
fables will find something that strikes good naturedly under 
his skin.—W. J. Roddey, Rock Hill, S. C. 


PRICES 


Insurance Fables for the Man in the Street. Single Copy, $.50 
Insurance Fables for Life Underwriters. Single copy, $1.00 


Discount in quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago 





Publisher 
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RECORD AGAIN BROKEN 





Frank M. See Sells 318 Policies in 
One Month 


LAST FIGURE WAS 262 


Nashville Agent Kept Four Physicians 
Busy Night and Day 

NASHVILLE, TENN., November 10.—Frank M. 
See, president of the Tennessee Life Under- 
writers Association, and general agent for Ten- 
nessee of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, set a new record in the in- 
surance world during the month of October by 
writing 318 complete life insurance policies to 
smash the existing record of 262 complete poli- 
cies by the New York recordholder. Mr. See’s 
policies amounted to $467,000 for the 318 ap- 
plications. 

But for the press of last minute’s rush, the 
record might have been established even higher, 
since Mr. See obtained 367 applications from 
Nashville citizens. Four physicians were kept 
busy day and night from October 22 until the 
close of the month examining applicants and 
were unable to reach the few left over. 

Mr. See’s record is unique in that he carried 
on the burden of running the company offices 
as well as working for the new world’s mark. A 
portion of the office duties was taken from his 
shoulders by J. H. Smith, his partner, but others 
were conducted nights, after the drive for the 
day had been completed. 

Setting out to establish a new mark for 
salesmen of the Massachusetts Mutual, Mr. See 
found the number of policy 
rapidly that the world’s record became _ his 
ambition. During the month’s period he visited 
on an average of sixty-one persons daily and 
established a fine record for selling 25 per cent, 
for an average of fifteen policies daily. Five 
days of the month, four Sundays and an insur- 
ance picnic day, he was inactive in his drive and 
was forced to sell twenty-four policies in one 
day to make up for the deficit in time. Mr. 
See sold policies to 107 persons whom he had 
hever met previously to the drive. 


Twelve members of the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, with headquar- 
ters in Nashville, purchased policies voluntarily 
in order to boost the insurance cause in the 
State. The president of the Life and Casualty 
Company also purchased a policy unsolicited. 


sales mounting so 


Mr. See fell into the insurance business by 
mere accident. At the outbreak of the World 
War he was county treasurer and prominent 
attorney of Mississippi county, Mo., and had 
served the city of Charleston, Mo., two terms 
as city attorney and one term as public admin- 
istrator for the county. He resigned his pub- 
lic office to enlist in the navy and after pass- 
ing the examinations came to Nashville with 
his wife to leave her at the home of her father 
during his absence in the service. While wait- 
ing to be called to duty, he engaged in the in- 
surance business and was so successful over a 
month’s period that he was offered a member- 
ship in the local firm on demobilization. He 
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has since been prominent in insurance circles 
in the State and was chosen as president of the 
Tennessee Life Underwriters Association at 
their last annual meeting. 

He has charge of a course in insurance sales- 
manship in the Vanderbilt University Extension 
School in addition to his varied duties in the 
State organization of his company. 

As Tue SPpeEcTATOoR is about to go to press 
two more records have been received. F. W. 
l‘elkel, general agent at Anderson, S. C., of 
the Continental Life of St. Louis, wrote 320 
policies from October 1 to October 31, in- 
clusive. Robert A. 
agency of the Pacific Mutual Life, Los An- 
during the same period, secured 


Brown, home office general 


geles, Cal., 
268 cases. Mr. Felkel’s business amounted to 
$160,000, while that of Mr. Brown totaled 
$747,000. 


Guardian Life Inter-City Meeting 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 8.—Guardian 
Life representatives from Maryland, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania attended the inter-city 
convention of the company at the Hote! 
Adelphia, this city, to-day. Guardian Life poli- 
cies, methods and successes were discussed by 
various speakers during the morning and after- 
noon sessions. I. J. Berlet, Philadelphia man- 
ager of the company, was host to the delegates 
at noon luncheon. 
the luncheon. 

The day’s convention opened with an address 
of greeting to the city by E. J. Cattell, repre- 
senting the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
At 10.30 a. m. there was a sales demonstration 
called, “Selling the Business Man.” The 
“buyer” was F. F. Mathers, president of the 
city Kiwanis club. The “salesman” was A. P. 
Shalet, instructor of the life insurance class of 
the Y. M. C. A. The buyer was successfully 
“sold” through the clever arguments of the 


There was a song-fest after 


“salesman.” 

M. E. Bay of Newark, N. J., spoke on 
“Selling the Smaller Business.” Miss B. Eisen- 
stein of the Philadelphia office of the company 
recited a poem entitled, “Why, Daddy, Why?” 

Prof. H. W. Hess, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, a prominent authority on life in- 
surance principles, delivered an inspiring ad- 
dress on “Salesmanship.” 

Following the luncheon there was a general 
discussion of the subject: “Increasing the Size 
of the Policy.” This discussion was led by 
H. O. Snyder of Pittsburgh. Then there was 
another sales demonstration, “Selling the Pro- 
fessional Man.” In this second demonstration 
the “buyer” of life insurance was Dr. Wilmer 
F. Krusen, director of the Public Health De- 
partment, Philadelphia. The “salesman” was 
Charles F. Kuhns of Baltimore. As in the first 
instance the “buyer” was sold most 
emphatically. 

A clever playlet was put on by the members 
of the Philadelphia agency staff. It was 
entitled, “The Heart of the Estate.” 

The program was concluded by an address by 
James A. McLain, assistant superintendent of 
Guardian agencies, on “Why the Guardian?” 
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CHICAGO LIFE MEN MEET ! 
W. W. Williamson of Phoenix Mutgal 
Elected President | 

Cuicaco, Itt., November 10.—A splendid at- 
tendance at the annual meeting of the Life Yn- 
derwriters Association of Chicago at the 
LaSalle hotel, Friday, heard an address by|C. 
Paul Huttinger, of the legal department of the 
Penn Mutual Life; an announcement of the 
association’s platform; and reports indicatjng 
the body to be in a most flourishing oe 
The organization has at the present timd a 
membership of 370. | 

The life underwriters chose the following 
officers unanimously to guide their destinies dhr- 
President, W. WW. 
Williamson, Phoenix Mutual; vice-presideyts, 
C. F. Axelson, Northwestern Mutual and Jéns 
Smith, Mutual; secretary-treasu 
Homer D. Lininger, Equitable Life of: Towa; 
executive committee, one year, K. B. Korrafly, 
Missouri State; J. H. Miles, Union Centrpl; 
Lawrence Choate, Mutual Benefit; E. T. Margh, 
Kquitable of New York; George Hoff 
Guardian of America; two years, J. B. Carpp- 
bell, Fidelity Mutual; Myron Smith, New Etg- 
land Mutual; S. T. Whatley, AZtna; Leonard 
Ellsworth, Provident Mutual; Sidney — 
loved, Mutual of New York. 

The platform of the association as ontouaped 
by President Williamson includes the followjng 
objects: Be 
only; no part time men; no commission sharjng 
with anyone who does not devote his entire 
time to the business; no price cutting; more 
careful election of agents; cutting down sof 
brokers. Action was deferred on endorsing the 
course of general agents and managers of fife 
companies of Greater New York in connection 
with the so-called half rate policy of the FS 

Life. The subject will be made a special ortler 
of business at the next meeting and the dglay 
in the matter will allow time for more at 
consideration of the issue. | 


HART & EUBANK AGENCY HAS RECORD 
MONTH. { 
651 Applications Written in Honor| of 
Aetna Life Appointment as General: 
Agents | 
Hart & Eubank, general metropolitan agénts 
of the Etna Life Insurance Company’ of 
Hartford, produced during the month j of 
October what is believed to be the world’s yec- 
ord for a single month’s business. . Last week 
the agency received telegrams of congratulation 
from President Morgan B. Brainard ‘and 
Agency Secretary K. A. Luther on the produc- 
tion totals which were given out as 651 ¢om- 
pleted life applications, amounting to $0,804,327 
of ordinary business, in addition to $5,681,000 
of group insurance. 
This unusual volume of business is attributed 
largely to the new non-medical examingtion 
plan, under which the company considers! ap- 
plications up to $10,000 on_ policyholders} not 
carrying the limit of insurance and who have 
beer accepted as standard risks by the ¢ome- 
pany some time previous to their taking eut a 
new policy. 


ing the forthcoming year: 


Pacific 
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Henry W. Ives & Company 


INCORPORATED 1910 


75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS for 
THE UNITED STATES and CANADA 


FOR 


EXCESS COMPENSATION 
CASUALTY COVERS 


RAIN INSURANCE 


OHIO MILLERS 
MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 


Canton, Ohio 


Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
OF CHICAGO 


Assets $6,800,000 


ASSETS $800,000 Surplus $2,210,000 


Surplus $400,000 Surplus and Reserve $6,200,000 


ALL FORMS STRONGEST CASUALTY 


COMPANY IN AMERICA 

















Rockford Life 
Insurance Company 


WANTS MORE 
SALESMEN 


Home Office: Rockford Trust Building 





Good Openings for Representatives in 
Illinois, Minnesota, lowa, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 


Apply Francis L. Brown, Vice Pres.-Secretary 


Thursday 


See 
es 





WESTERN RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUNCIE, IND. 

An Old Line Legal Reserve Company 
We issue all Standard forms of policies, 
Agents wanted in Indiana and Ohio. 
JOHN W. DRAGOO, Secretary 











ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Insurance in Force Over $158,000,000.00 
Assets Over $10,000,000.00 


We issue all Standard Forms of Old Line Legal Reserve Policies 
at Net Cost to Master Masons only. 


To Agents who are Master Masons in good standing we offer: 
1. Liberal First Year Commissions 
2. Continuous Renewals—thus insuring an income for life 
to permanent Acacia Agents 
3. Real Home Office Cooperation 





WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
Homer Building Washington, D. C, 


caaemlmal 
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Desirable territory open for General 
Agencies in Virginia, Florida and District 
of Columbia. Excellent opportunity for 
producers who can furnish unquestionable 
references. 


Our Home Life Insurance Co. 
Suite 206-7-9-10 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states 
of Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts 
Liberal policies. 

CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 











NEW and up to date polic 
contracts. REAL SERVIC 
to Policyholdersand Agents. 
NOT SO BIG to lose sight of 
individual Agents, and big 
n an oCo an —-. to = its = ey 
sur. an Olicyholders satisfac- 
C mp A torily. SOME GOOD terri- 
tory in IOWA and SOUTH 
DAKOTA open for Agents. 


JAS. H. JAMISON, Pres’t 





DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
T. W. VARDELL, President T. L. BRADFORD, Vice-President 


Sound = Progressive = Successful 


Insurance in Force over $112,500,000 
Assets over 12,100,000 


Operates in Texas only 
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Joint Actuarial Meeting 
(Continued from page 4) 
thereof, issued from 1900 to IQI7. 
year term policies were convertible at 
‘ continuance. The “ex- 
from the 


These 10- 
any 


time during their 
computed 


ad” aths were 
pected dea : 
Provident Standard Select Mortality Table 
(1909-1922). The actual deaths were found 


to be 79 per cent of the “expected” under 
original term policies before renewal, but 142 
per cent after renewal; and under converted 
policies 85 per cent of the “expected” (all 
here quoted are based on 
amounts). The experience under converted 
policies was least favorable in case of the 
group of which the original ages at issue were 
under thirty. Comparisons were drawn with 
the American Men Experience and the more 
or less similar experiences of the Prudential 
and Mutual Benefit. 

A very valuable paper on “Mortality Study 
of Impaired Lives—No. 3”—(a) Heart Mur- 
murs—Mitral Regurgitation; (b) Functional 
Heart Murmurs—was presented by Arthur 
Hunter and Dr. Oscar H. Rogers. This 
paper is a report on the extension of the N. Y. 
Life experience in connection with these 
classes, which was published in 1919 (Trans- 
actions Actuarial Society, XX, 83). The in- 
vestigation is now carried to 1923 anni- 
versaries and relates to issues of the years 
1896-1922, inclusive. The tabular mortality 
with which the actual experience is compared 
is that shown by the American Men Select 
Table. Some of the results are shown below: 


Ratio of Actual to 
Expected Deaths 


percentages 


Impairment 
Mitral Regurgitation 


without Hypertrophy (By Policies) 


Tssties: E8Q0-1000..< . o:<:<.00000006%. 185% 
SSIS: TOO 1022s. 6 .e.a-6:5. cere w/eieierare's 190% 
NGSUBS) TOO 1022 sss: 6cd <nic eee ome 188% 
BSSUES: “QI =1028is...0.0.c 0:6 cscs cre 172% 
Mitral Regurgitation 
with) FRYSERtFOpliy: ....0%cc.09:. 000s 246% 
Functional Heart Murmurs ....... 105% 


In connection with mitral regurgitation the 
experience is most unfavorable in the early 
policy years and at the younger ages at entry. 
In case of Functional Murmurs, the early 
policy year experience is slightly above the 
average, but the experience at the lower ages 
at entry is more favorable than at the higher 
ages at entry. 

The conclusions drawn are: 

I. The best cases of mitral regurgitation 
murmur, not transmitted, will show a mor- 
tality but little above normal. 

2. The average mitral regurgitation (trans- 
mitted), without hypertrophy, will show a sub- 
stantial extra mortality. 

3. Cases of mitral regurgitation, with 
hypertrophy, show a distinctly higher mor- 
tality than the “average” case without it, al- 
though if hypertrophy is moderate, the case 
may be no worse than an unfavorable case with- 
out hypertrophy. 

4. Mitral murmurs with history of some 
active infection, such as inflammatory rheu- 
matism, will show mortality distinctly higher 
than the average mitral murmur case. 


1 


heart murmurs at tne 


‘younger ages may be taken at regular rates, if 


5. Functional 


carefully selected. 

The Thursday afternoon session was taken 
up with constructive discussions on subjects 
as outlined in the program. It was presided 
over by Percy H. Evans, president of the 
American Institute of Actuaries. The first on 
the general subject of “Disability” developed 
much desirable information regarding current 


practices. 


DISABILITY 

A resumé of this discussion was along the 
following lines: 

The writing of disability benefits with life 
insurance policies is something of compar- 
atively recent development, and new informa- 
tion on this subject of particular interest was 
brought out by J. D. Craig actuary of 
the Metropolitan Life, who spoke of the ex- 
perience of that company in the more recent 
years, showing that at the lower ages the 
number of claims was much higher than by 
the Hunter’s table, but dwindled off at ages 
over 55 to about the Hunter table. The re- 
sults agreed with all previous experiences, 
that tuberculosis was by far the largest single 
cause of disability. He also called attention 
to the fact that disability benefits had been 
regarded as an addition to life policies of 
minor importance, but he found that if the 
cost was compared with the cost of term in- 
surance, for the same period, that is, ending at 
age 60, it amounted to approximately 20 per 
cent of the cost of the term insurance. 

A statement from Mr. Pipe, who was not 
present, was presented, giving a little of the 
experience of the I. O. O. F., which also 
showed heavy disability claims. This tendency 
was confirmed also by Mr. Marshall, speak- 
ing of the experience of the Provident Mutual. 
Mr. Marshall furthermore called attention to 
the fact that the cost of the disability was 
not as high as seemed on the face, in the case 
where policies had the three months’ clause, 
since in all cases of the Hunter table re- 
serves were required to be set up for disabled 
lives, whereas such reserves were much too 
high in the case of disabilities that came in 
because of the three months’ clause. Mr. 
Hunter also spoke, emphasizing this last 
point. In this he called attention to the fact 
that we should look, not only at the number 
of claims, but at the probable duration of the 
disability. 

J. F. Little of the Prudential spoke par- 
icularly of the social service rendered by 
the disability benefits in life policies. In this 
he called attention to the fact that the man 
who was disabled and unable to earn an in- 
come would naturaliy feel himself a burden 
on those who supported him, whereas if he 
received even a few dollars a month from dis- 
ability benefits it placed him in an absolutely 
different position. Mr. Little spoke of the 
need for these benefits for married women, to 
whom the companies sometimes hesitate to 
issue such contracts. He said that while the 
death of a married woman might not occa- 
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sion much financial loss, total disability | did 
cause a Serious financial loss, due to her being 
unable to perform her usual duties, while jthe 
cost of her keep still had to be met. He held 
that in consequence that it was desirablq to 
allow such benefits in policies on marfied 
women, and companies should seek a financially 
sound basis for providing these benefits rather 
than to avoid the difficulty by refusing: to 
grant them. He also held that the life cpm- 
panies were the best fitted to furnish the (dis- 
ability benefits to the community, because’ the 
expense would necessarily be so much greater 
if these provisions were given under sepayate 
contracts. "| 





or Me 3 es rete pl 


Mortatity, Morrarity INVESTIGATIONS} 
SpeciaL Hazarps, Etc, i 


The second topic for discussion was a syni- 
posium of recent mortality on the applicability 
of mortality statistics of the last two or three 
decades to present conditions, and on spdcial 
underwriting hazards. Henry Moir stated that 
the American Men Mortality experience \was 
being widely applied in determining proper 
rates for life insurance, and there would be 
little or no advantage in attempting to force 
the use of a mortality table based upon that 
investigation, as no especial benefits wduld 
come from any application in which it was;not 
already being used. Mr. Watt supplemented 
Mr. Mair’s observations, and pointed out fhat 
there would apparently be no advantage to;the 
insuring public, to the companies, or their 
agents, in attempting any country-wide revision 
of the various State statutes, which specify 
standards for calculation of reserves. : 

Percy C. H. Papps quoted the exepri- 
ence of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company for the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 
as affording a strong indication that there had 
at last begun a decline in the rate of mortality 
on lives aged 50 and over. J. D. Craig 
confirmed this tendency of mortality rate: by 
quoting the recent experience of the Metro- 
politan, both in its ordinary and industrial 
branches, as indicating a decided decrease in 
the mortality of older lives. 
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tain contract to represent this company. 
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E. B. Morris, the experience of the Travelers 
indicates the same improvement. 

William Young discussed the precautions 
necessary to life insurance companies when 
issuing policies on Japanese, Chinese and mem- 
bers of other Oriental races. 

J. E. Hoskins recounted the efforts which 
wate made after the war, which are 
still being continued, to obtain a safe rating 
for insuring the lives of aviators. He em- 
phasized the gradation of hazard which will 
be found in endeayor** to underwrite these 
risks. The profess: iator, the owner of 
an aeroplane who e:..1.,s a pilot to operate 
it for him, the owner who pilots his own 
plane, and the person who occasionally rides in 
an aeroplane being exposed to very wide de- 
grees of hazard. Mr. Hoskins quoted statistics 
of the U. S. Air Service which indicate that 
about one aviator is killed for each 1,000 
hours of flight; Mr. Hoskins also stated that 
figures from other sources had indicated that 
under favorable conditions, the fatality rate 
went down to as low as one death for each 
4,000 hours of flight. A. Pedoe described 
the present practices of the British companies, 
who apply an extra rating based directly upon 
the number of flights the applicant is pre- 
sumed to make in each year. Marcus Gunn 
quoted extensive British and American sta- 
tistics showing that the hazard from aviation 
is steadily declining, having apparently been 
reduced to 14 in the last four years. Mr. 
Gunn also quoted figures showing that the 
lowest grade of pilots who operate their ma- 
chines without any particular supervision are 
very much poorer risks than well trained 
pilots employed by a competent supervising or- 
ganization. The liability in the case of the 
so-called “Gypsy Pilot” being as much as ten 
times greater than it is for the well trained 
pilot. 


Lire INsuRANCE WitHout Mepicat ExaAm- 
INATION 

In this discussion V. R. Smith stated that 
Canadian companies began this business in 
1921, primarily because of the difficulties of 
having examinations made. It was felt that 
the elimination of medical examinations might 
result in higher mortality from accepting risks 
upon lives of those with an impaired heart 
condition, and those suffering from some im- 
pairment which would be disclosed by an urin- 
alysis. The business is now done under the 
following limitations: A, amounts $2000 
and under; B, further amounts of $2000 
after yearly interval; C, ages 15 to 45. A 
central bureau is conducted, to which the name, 
occupation, date of birth of every applicant is 
submitted. Companies are then notified by this 
bureau of any duplication. At the end of 
July, 1924, 167,000 applications had been filed, 
out of which 4,000 had applied to two com- 
panies, and only 143 to three companies. In 
1921 five companies were doing the business, 
but now 17 or 18 companies were in the field. 

The mortality has been favorable, and the 
mortality statistics available show that in 1923 
the mortality had varied for several companies 
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from 90 per cent of the Canadian Men selected 
table to 26 per cent of this table. It would 
appear, therefore, as if the companies had 
been successful in selecting this business 


properly. 

In 1921 the effect on the agency forces was 
regarded with apprehension, some companies 
feeling that the field man would be disturbed 
and that he would object to the added respon- 
sibility and that he would gravitate to the 
company doing a medically examined business. 
The fears expressed at that time have proved 
to be groundless. 

At the present time the Canadian companies 
have about 150 millions of business in force, 
and are doing about 12% millions per month. 
In 1921 one company issued without medical 
examination 37 per cent by number and 19 per 
cent by amount of its total Canadian business. 
In 1922 respective percentages were 62 per 
cent by number and 39 per cent by amount. 
In 1923 the figures were 67 per cent by number 
and 435 per cent by amount. 

The question was asked Mr. Smith as to 
whether it was possible to trace this busi- 
ness in all the Provinces of Canada, which 
was answered in the affirmative. J. G. 
Parker supplemented Mr. Smith’s remarks by 
pointing out that foremost uses in conducting 
this business were similar to the forms already 
in use for the transaction of medically ex- 
amined business. To those questions, to which 
ordinarily an applicant subscribes, are added 
questions in detail concerning rheumatism and 
pleurisy. He also pointed out that the agency 
forces in Canada, on account of the com- 
paratively small size of the companies, were 
in very close contact with the officials of the 
companies, and that they were able to impress 
upon the men the responsibilities which they 
were placing on them in the transaction of this 
business. 


ANNUITIES 
Under this title Mr. Rutherford spoke of 
the new British offices and also of the British 
Government annuity tables, and compared 
these to some extent with the tables in use in 
this country. He called particular attention 
to the fact that on the average an increase of 


/ 


about 134 per cent in the interest rate would 
be required to make up for the mortality dif- 
ference between the McClintock tables and the 
results of the British experience. He also 
spoke of the method used by which a future 
mortality was forecast and provided for which 
was expected to be lower than the mortality at 
present experienced among Annuities. This 
was founded on the fact that each succeeding 
investigation showed a lower mortality than 
the preceding ones, this improvement in mor- 
tality being expected to continue, but at a de- 
creasing rate. 


Mr. Moir, in speaking of the method of pro- 
jecting future mortality and counting on a 
lower mortality rate than the present, said he 
did not approve of this method, but thought 
that we should take the actual experience and 
make provision as necessary in other ways for 
any change in the mortality rate. 
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- Schedule for Rating Properties of Fireproof 


Construction 
(Continued from Last Weck) 


REDUCTIONS FOR CERTAIN 


It was noted that if the surface of the floors be covered with 
wooden floor boards, a charge is made, this charge being twice 
as much where there is an air space beneath the floor boards as 
it is in those cases where the floor boards are laid solid on con- 
crete. The improvement in the construction of these properties 
and the better heating facilities now applying enable them to 
be constructed in most cases without any wooden floor covering 
at all. The result is that no charge is made under that item 
and, in addition thereto, a 5 per cent reduction is made if the 


floor surfaces are of fireproof material. 


FiLoor SCUPPERED 

When one problem of rating has been settled, it is generally 
necessary to look forward and see if you have created another. 
This is illustrated by this feature in the schedule. When the 
floor surfaces have been made fireproof and as tight as possible, 
the tendency will be for them to hold water until it seeps down 
through to the floors below. The best way to overcome this 
is to have the floors scuppered and thus make a definite method 
for carrying off the surplus water. Should this be done a re- 
duction is made. This method of treating this part of the 
problem did not originate with the Universal Schedule, but was 
probably first applied for the construction of slow burning 
buildings. 

Meta TRIM 

A further method of encouraging the reduction in the amount 
of woodwork in a fireproof building is this feature, which makes 
an allowance if the trim of the building be metal, or if it is 


wood if it be metal covered. 


How THE RepuctTion APPLIES 

The reduction for the fireproof floor surfaces is 5 per cent 
and this reduction is pro-rated ; that is, if a building has twenty 
floors and five of them have fireproof surfaces, the reduction is 
one-quarter of 5 per cent. In other words, this charge is pro- 
rated according to the number of floors of the superior condition 
as compared with the total number of floors in the building. It 
before any reduction is made, that at least two 


is necessary, 
The reduction for 


floors shall be of the superior construction. 
scuppers is 2 per cent and for metal trim 5 per cent; neither of 


these charges is pro-rated. The condition must exist through- 


out the building before any allowance is made. 


THE OccuPANCY CHARGE 
The charge for occupancy taken from the first column charge, 
already explained in the Non-Fireproof Schedule, is one-fourth 
of the charge established in the book. This amount’is the sum 
deemed adequate for the City of New York, which is the 


CONSTRUCTION CONDITIONS 
schedule that is being considered. This occupancy charge, how- 
ever, is subject to a certain increase dependent upon the floor 
on which it is located above the second. As an illustration, if 
we have a building twenty-two stories high and the highest oc- 
cupancy charge gross is .20, or .05, increased 100 per cent be- 
cause it is on the twenty-second floor. With a knowledge of this 
increase the Insured is frequently able in admitting tenants to 
the building to so rent his space as to keep the hazard charge 
at the minimum and thus keep the effect of those tenants on 


the rate of the property at the lowest point. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR FIRE APPLIANCES 

The deductions for fire appliances cover automatic fire alarm, 
standpipe, automatic sprinkler equipment (where it is a partial 
equipment and does not apply throughout), watchman service, 
fire pump, fire boat, fire pails or extinguishers. In other 
words, the usual allowance and nothing that is peculiar to a 
building of fireproof construction, except the standpipe. That 
is found in nearly all buildings of this type and usually required 
under the city ordinances if the building exceeds a certain num- 
ber of feet in height. After these deductions are made the ex- 
posure charge would be added; and this brings us to the im- 
portant point of coinsurance, which requires a little special con- 
sideration in connection with a building of fireproof construc- 
tion. 

CoINSURANCE 

It is evident that if a building of non-fireproof construction 
is worth a larger allowance for coinsurance than the contents 
of such a building, then a building of fireproof construction 
will be entitled to a much greater allowance for coinsurance as 
compared with the contents. Its resistance to fire is much more 
than a building of non-fireproof construction, while the con- 
tents in both cases possesses only the same amount of resist- 
ance. To this feature the committee gave the most earnest 
consideration and developed a table in which they show a rate 
without coinsurance from .15 to 1.00 and then the rate which 
should apply if coinsurance was carried, of 20 per cent, 30 per 
cent, 40 per cent, 50 per cent, 60 per cent, 70 per cent, 80 per 
cent, 9O per cent, 100 per cent. 

This table shows that if the rate of the building without co- 
insurance was .15, with 20 per cent coinsurance it would be 
12.95. With 80 per cent coinsurance it would be 5.16; slightly 
more, in other words, than one-third of the non-coinsurance rate. 

The most commonly accepted coinsurance and the one which 
is generally mandatory now on buildings of fireproof construc- 
tion is the 80 per cent and, quoting from the table, if a building 
has a rate of 69.04 without coinsurance, the rate with coinsur- 
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ance would be 27.52; in brief, it is for 80 per cent coinsurance, 
practically one- died of the non-coinsurance rate. The full 


table may be consulted on page 70 of the Universal Schedule 


book, edition of 1902. 


IFAuLTs oF MANAGEMENT 

Not all of the charges for faults of management apply to the 
building ; certain questions peculiarly local to a tenant are lim- 
ited to that tenant. Dut where faults of management exist, 
such as untidiness in the basement, at the bottom of shafts, lack 
of proper metal cans for waste, or self-closing cans for oily 
waste, these charges are made against the building. There are 
other charges which are developed for local reasons and credits 
as well, but these should not be considered as affecting the gen- 
eral principle of the schedule because they grow out of local 
conditions and are not for general application. 


THE RATE FoR CONTENTS 

The computation of the rate for contents in buildings of this 
type is comparatively easy, although a few points require special 
emphasis. The rate for the building at that point where the 
reductions have been made for fireproof floor surfaces, scup- 
pers, and metal trim is taken as the basis for the contents rate ; 
to this there is added three-fourths of the second column charge 
for occupancy, which, as pointed out, is for susceptibility. Then 
there apply certain charges or credits due to the floor or floors 
on which the contents are located. - For instance, if the contents 
that are being rated are above the fourth, or below the grade 
floor, a charge of .05 is made for each floor; thus, the contents 
of the sub-basement being rated specifically for that location 
would receive a charge of .10; while, if the contents being rated 
were on the tenth floor, the charge for height above the fourth 
floor would be .30. If the building is receiving allowance for 
office occupancy, this charge is .o2 per floor in place of .o5. If 
the tenant occupies two or more floors, the charges for all the 
floors are added together and then the average taken. If the 
floor openings throughout are absolutely standard, three-fourths 
of this average charge is taken. 


FAVORABLE FLooRs 
If the contents are on the basement or first floor, no charge is 
made; if on the grade floor alone, 20 per cent allowance is 
granted ; on the second floor alone, 10 per cent; first and second, 
10 per cent ; basement, first and second, 5 per cent. 


DEDUCTIONS FOR FIRE APPLIANCES, ETC. 

In addition to the usual deductions, which need not be noted, 
there are three that are peculiar to the contents. The first is, if 
the merchandise is protected by tarpaulin covers each night, 
there is an allowance of 5 per cent. It is an extremely rare 
case, however, where such covers are provided. The difficulty 
is to make a cover that will shed water and at the same time 
when placed over the stock, not injure it. This has probably 
only been introduced in stores dealing with very high grade 
goods, as silks, embroideries, etc. If the merchandise is in tin 
covered cases, as it is in some instances, a reduction of 5 per 





Compilation of Virginia Insurance Laws 
RicHMonp, Va., November 10.—A compila- 


tion of Virginia insurance laws has just been lating exclusively to insurance, the volume con- 


cent is made or, if it is on skids 6 inches high and in bales or 
original packages which naturally will shed the water as well as 
keep the goods out of the water, a reduction of 2 per cent is 
made. These three reductions which have been mentioned 
above, have been construed to apply in the case of goods which 
are contained in non-fireproof safes and thus a reduction is 
granted of a substantial amount for that condition. 

There is but one other reduction peculiar to the contents of 
this schedule that needs notice and that is the location of a fire 
department station. If it be within 300 feet of the risk meas- 
ured along the street a reduction of 5 per cent is made. It is 
rather doubtful whether this advantage should apply in these 
cases, especially as the fire departments are now generally well 
distributed throughout our larger cities and fireproof buildings 
themselves are found in large numbers in all cities. The theory 
probably back of the allowance was that it was a particular ad- 
vantage to valuble stocks in a building of this kind. 


CoINSURANCE 

The only other feature that calls for specific consideration 
is the allowance for coinsurance to the contents. This differs 
from that for the Non-lireproof Schedule. The allowance 
for 80 per cent coinsurance, which is the usual one required, is 
15 per cent from the non-coinsurance rate; this is, where the 
stock is limited to one floor. If the stock be distributed over 
two, three, four or more floors an increased allowance is made; 
this allowance, however, does not apply for mere distribution 
but takes into consideration the condition of the floor openings 
and is graded accordingly. Thus, if the shaft enclosures to the 
floor openings are standard and the openings thereto protected 
by solid wood doors, the allowances are as follows: 

For a stock on two floors, 16 2/3 per cent; three floors, 18 
per cent; four floors or more, 20 per cent. 

lf the shafts are standard and the doors are better than wood 
doors, as, for insance, Kalameni doors, but are still non-stand- 
ard fire doors, the allowance to the contents where it covers two 
floors is 18 per cent; three floors, 22 per cent; four floors, 25 
per cent. If the doors ar standard, then the allowance for the 
contents which cover two floors is 20 per cent; three floors, 25 
per cent; four floors, 30 per cent. 

The charges for faults of management are limited to those 
which are found on the individual tenant’s premises, almost 
entirely. Thus, an unsafe gas stove on the premises of a 
tenant occupying the fourth floor will call for a charge in the 
rate of that tenant, but will not apply to the rate of another 
tenant occupying the fifth floor. The principle involved in this 
treatment, and for many of the charges and allowances for 
rating a fireproof building under the schedule, is based on the 
primary principle that in a sense, and in a very marked one, too, 
the fireproof floors which separate the tenants, or the contents 
of-the same tenant, are comparable to the walls of a building; 
and as the tenants on either side of a brick wall would receive 
separate treatment, so, in a measure at least, should the tenants 
of different floors in a fireproof building receive specific consid- 


eration. 





published by the Virginia Bureau of Insurance. tains many statutes relating to corporations, 
In addition to a codification of the statutes re- consequently including much information 


sought by companies entering States. 
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0. G.L. BUILDING 
Same Rates for Males and Females. 
Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for | | 


of CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. R. NUESKE, President 


The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running through 
to Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 


Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field— 
An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. 
Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 
of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, 1. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 
ly Premium plan. 
Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
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Ten Selling Features 


of the 


National Life Accumulation 


Policy 


Costs but $319 per $10,000—age 35. 

Accumulates to $4,489.70 in 20 years. 

At death thereafter pays $14,489.70. 

Gives insured full investment value of all 
excess paid, and 

the privilege of using the accumulation, 

or its interest for the payment of premiums, 

or of withdrawing it at any time, 

with no reduction of insurance benefits 

and no interest charge. 

Any balance in the accumulation fund is 
payable to the beneficiary as additional 
insurance. 


Compare this with similar insurance. Decide 
now to investigate this and other feature policies 
of the National Life. Write for agency oppor- 
tunities. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York has a record of EIGHTY YEARS 
It has 


of prosperous and successful business. 


passed through panics, pestilence and wars 
unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight 
decades of endeavor, offers financial strength, 
reputation, magnitude, leadership, and life 


insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


New York 
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AGENCY CONTRACTS 


M. Albert Linton Treats Subject of Returns Thereunder Interestingly 


M. Albert Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia, spoke 
at the joint meeting of the actuarial societies 
at French Lick Springs upon the subject of 
“Returns Under Agency Contracts,” and 
presented a very extensive and comprehensive 
analysis of the principal forms of general 
agency contracts and the compensation derived 
under them by general agents of life com- 


panies. In opening his address Mr. Linton 


said: 


The subjects included within the limits of the 
foregoing title deserve thoughtful study and discus- 
sion—especially in view of the fact that economic con- 
ditions in the field of life insurance as in other fields 
tend to focus attention upon the costs on which 
business is being conducted. The present paper re- 
lates to certain phases of the distribution and con- 
servation costs incurred by life insurance companies 
which operate upon the general agency system, and 
within moderate expense and commission limitations 
such as those imposed by the New York Insurance 
Law. 

The following are three types of questions with 
which the paper will deal: (1) What is a reasonable 
profit for a general agent to receive upon a given unit 
of business produced through his agency? (2) Within 
what limits should lie the expense at which the agency 
is conducted? (3) Who should bear this expense; 
and if it should be shared by the general agent and 
the company, in what proportion? These questions are 
of vital import to the companies and their general 
agents. Nevtrtheless, it would appear that relatively 
little information of a definite character is readily 
available to the parties in interest. 


Acency anp AcTUARIAL DEPARTMENT CO-OPERATION 

The field we are entering necessitates analysis in- 
volving processes familiar enough to the actuary, but 
generally unfamiliar to those in charge of agency de- 
partments. Years ago the medical departments of 
our companies found themselves in need of statistical 
information about the mortality of certain classes of 
risks, This need led to a co-operation between the 
medical and actuarial departments that has been ex- 
ceedingly fruitful—the Medico-Actuarial Mortality In- 
vestigation illustrating the point strikingly. Perhaps 
the time is not far distant when close co-operation of 


the agency and actuarial departments will solve some 


of the problems with which agency 
This present paper is presented with the 


managers are 
wrestling. 
hope that it may be of interest not only to actuaries 
but alsc to those responsible for agency management. 


A ComMPLIcATED PROBLEM 

One need spend but little time seeking answers to 
the three questions stated above to realize the extreme 
complexity, of the problem from the point of view of 
statistical analysis. Many basic assumptions must be 
made, including (1) the production program year by 
year; (2) the character of the business, its average 
premium, its average amount per policy; (3) the ter- 
mination rates (including: death rates) that will prob- 
ably be experienced; (4) the expenses at which the 
agency will be conducted; and (5) the contribution 
toward these expenses that will be made by the com- 
pany. The assumptions that underlie the tables which 
follow will now be taken up and discussed in detail. 


Tue ConTRACcTS 

Two types of general agents’ contracts are analyzed 
—each. as far as renewed commissions are concerned, 
closely related to the commissions permitted by the 
New York Insurance Law. Contract I, to which the 
larger amount of space is given, contemplates renewal 
commissions, in common parlance, of nine 7%’s, five 
5’s, and a subsequent collection fee of 214 per cent. 
Under this contract, therefore (assuming the sub- 
agents’ renewal commission to be 5 per cent for nine 
years), the renewal overriding commissions of the gen- 
eral agent consist of nine 2%’s. five 5’s, and 2'%’s for 
the remainder of the premium-paying period of the 
policy. 

Contract II differs from Contract I, in that one- 
half of each of the 5’s from the eleventh to the fif- 
teenth years is commuted into an extra 5 per cent, 
payable the second year. Under Contract II, thers- 
fore, the renewal overriding commissions of the general 
agent consist of 7% per cent graded the second year, 
and 2% per cent thereafter. 

Mr. Linton assumed a single year’s produc- 
tion of $1,000,0co yearly, and also a uniform 
yearly production of $1,000,000. With so 
many assumptions, the analysis can naturally 
be expected to give only a general idea of 
what is likely to be achieved. Another as- 
sumption is an average ‘premium rate of $30 
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per $1000, which, of course, is not a stable 


average for all types of business. Continu- 


ing, Mr. Linton said: 

Given a certain amount of new business, the com- 
missions are dependent upon the average premium per 
thousand, and independent of the average amount of 
insurance per policy. On the other hand, the ex- 
penses at which the agency is conducted are inde- 
pendent of the average premiums and largely depen- 
dent upon the average amount per policy, since that 
factor determines the number of policies that have to 
be cared for. The main emphasis of the paper is 
placed upon an average policy of $3500. In order, 
however, to show the effect of policy size upon earn- 
ings some figures are given for average policies of 
$2500 and $4500. 


TERMINATION Rates 

The determination of proper termination rates is one 
of the most difficult problems connected with an 
analysis of this kind. Twoesets of rates have been 
used—one involving withdrawal rates in each year 
twice the rates of the other. To obtain the total ter- 
mination rates, each series of withdrawal rates is com- 
bined with the death rates corresponding to age forty 
at entry taken from the American Men Select Table. 
The lower termination rates upon which greater at- 
tention is bestowed are designated as A rates; and the 
set of higher termination rates are designated as B 
min * * * 

The A rates start with a first-year withdrawal rate 
of 10 per cent, grading down to 2 per cent in the fif- 
teenth year. The B rates commence at 20 per cent 
and grade down to 4 per cent. They yield a per- 
sistency in the tenth year of 38.4 per cent—certainly 
not a persistency of which any agency could be proud. 
Unfortunately, there are agencies which would be glad 
to have a persistency as high even as that figure. 


Upon the termination rates assumed, Mr. 
Linton presented tables showing business in 
force during each of the twenty years, relating 
to the first year and to each subsequent year 
of the twenty years. He then took up the 
subject of agency expenses, saying: 


AGENCY ExPeENsES 


This is a subject that bristles with difficulties. 
What is a reasonable expense at which an agency 
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should be conducted? To make a beginning at finding 
an answer we must select a base to which the expenses 
shall be related. Generally speaking, the expense will 
depend largely upon the number of 
agency. Each policy is a unit requiring separate at- 
tention in the matter of premium collections, dividend 
payments, loans. cash value, election of options, etc. 
Therefore, the number of policies on the books of the 
agency, weighting the new policies appropriately, sug- 
gests itself as a practicable base to which to relate the 


policies in the 


expenses. 

For some years the Provident Mutual Life 
has been collating data from its fifty general 
agents as to the cost of conducting their 
agencies. This developed that each new policy 
had cost, on an average, nine times the cost 
of caring for an old policy, and that the 1923 
expenses amounted to about $12.22 per new 
policy against $1.36 per old policy. In gen- 
eral, in Mr. Linton’s calculations, the emphasis 
is placed upon a weighting of Io, and a basic 
policy-unit expense of $1.25, the assumption 
being a yearly cost of $1.25 per each old policy 
and $12.50 per each new policy. 

Another table presented by Mr. Linton deals 
with commissions, expenses and net returns. 
Concerning it Mr. Linton says: 

This table begins to throw light upon some of the 
questions to which we are seeking answers. On the 
basis of the assumptions outlined at the head of the 
table, the total overriding commissions for ten years 
on a single year’s production of $1,000,000 amount to 
$6428, and. using 5 per cent interest, have a discounted 
value in the first year of $5454. During the same 
period the expenses amount to $5923, and have a dis- 
counted value of $5458. The two discounted values 
are therefore practically identical, For twenty years 
the totai overriding commissions amount to $12,214 and 
the expenses to $7704—yielding a difference in dis- 
counted values of $2132 in favor of the overriding 
commissions. If the subagents receive the first year’s 
overriding commissions of $1500, the general agent’s 
overriding commissions amount in twenty years to 
$10,714, so that the difference in discounted values is 
reduced to $632. 

A different section of this table relates to a 
continuous yearly production of $1,000,000, 
and it is summarized as follows: 


The third column of this section shows that the total 
overriding commissions do not exceed the expenses 
until the eighth year, and that the renewal overriding 
commissions—that is, the overriding commissions. as- 
suming that the subagents receive full general agents’ 
first-year commission—do not exceed the expenses until 
the twelfth year. For ten years the total overriding 
commissions are $41,220 and the expenses $48,240; for 
twenty years they are $143,760 and $117,820, respec- 
tively. For the twenty-year period the discounted 
value in the first agency. year of the differences is 
$9060 in favor of the total overriding commission and 
$10,580 in favor of the expenses as compared with 
renewal overriding commission. * * * 


THe Expense ALLOWANCE PROBLEM 
Figures like these clearly reveal the importance of 
If the home office should bear 
return 


an expense allowance. 
all of the expenses. then the general 
may be estimated from the overriding commission col- 
umns (with obvious modification if he does not retain 
the first year’s overriding margin). If the home 
office should bear none of the expenses, the two net 
return columns tell the story. As a matter of fact, 
most companies probably adopt a middle course and 
Upon what 


agent’s 


share expenses with their general agents. 
basis do they share them? Do they have any ap- 
proximate amount in mind as a reasonable net over- 
riding profit for a general agent to make upon a given 
production of business? That this is not a simple 
question is evident from the analysis thus far. Nor 
have we yet reached the limit of the complications, 
since the current cash return, year by year, must be 
considered in connection with the terminal renewal 
equities which the general agent is building up. 


However, in spite of the difficulty of answering the 
question, it is worth attempting. Having found the 
answer. a company is in a position more intelligently 
and equitably to determine its expense allowance. 


TABLE V 
ReNewaL EQuities 
Ba.anct oF NiInE RENEWAL Commissions OF 1 Per Cent 
YEARLY PRODUCTION OF $1,000,000 
Termination Rates A Agency Contract I 
Increase During Year in 
Discounted Value of 
Future Renewal 
Equity 


Future Renewal Equity 
Discounted to End of 
Given Year at 5 Per 


Agency Year Cent Per Annum 
gency 





Average Premium Average Premium 











$35 $30 $35 $30 $25 

DP ieeesawancis $1,890 $1,620 $1,890 $1,620 $1,350 
Bases seandens 3,550 3,040 1,660 1,420 1,190 
PT 5,000 4,280 1,450 1,240 1,030 
Biaschkages 6,2 0 5,340 1,240 1,060 880 
_ a 7,260 6,220 1,030 880 73 
eres 8,080 6,920 820 700 590 
ore 8,700 7,450 620 530 446 
ee rr 9,110 7,800 410 350 300 
ae ne 9,320 7,980 6,660 210 180 150 
10 and subse- 

quent..... 9,320 7,980 6,660 0 0 0 


‘RENEWAL EQUITIES 


Mr. Linton presented another table headed 
referred to the 


“Renewal Equities,” which 
equity in the renewal commission to which the 
general agent would be entitled in event of 
termination of his contract. Under contract I 
it is assumed that in the event of termina- 
tion the general agent would be entitled to an 
overriding commission at a uniform rate for 
the balance of Io policy years, and this table 


gives the figures for the overriding commis- 


sion of I per cent. Continuing, Mr. Linton 
said: 

Turning to the table, we find that at the end of the 
first agency year, for an average premium of $30 
the renewal equity at the 1 per cent rate has a dis. 
counted value of $1620, at the end of the fifth Year 
$6220, and at the end of the tenth and subsequent 
years $7980, assuming throughout a uniform Produc. 
$1.000,000 yearly. For a 2% per cent ter. 
figure for the tenth 
and subsequent $19,970, a difference of 
$11,990. Suppose, therefore, that two companies, X 
and Y, are agreed upon about the same figure for the 
fair overriding return to a general agent for the pro- 
duction of each $1,000.000 yearly. Suppose, further, 
that company X embodies the 2% per cent terminal 
contracts and company Y the ] 
per cent arrangement. It is clearly evident that the 
general agent in company X will have a smaller ex. 
vearly 


tion of 
minal rate the corresponding 


years is 


arrangement in its 


pense allowance, a_ smaller cash overriding 
profit, and a larger deferred equity, than will the gen. 
eral agent in company Y. 


Wuat 1s A Farr RETURN? 

Opinions are bound to differ as to what constitutes 
a fair overriding return to the general agent upon the 
production of a given unit of The age 
and standing of the company and the cost of the in- 
surance it furnishes will influence the answer. If a 
large volume can be produced with relative ease, the 
unit return to the general agent can with entire fair. 
ness to all concerned be made smaller than in cases 
company is not well established and must 
harder for what it gets. Suppose, 
however, for purposes of illustration, that $5000 
should be considered a fair present value of the net 
overriding profit for twenty years on a gcing basis of 
a single year’s production of $1.000,000. According 
to the assumptions underlying Table IV, the com- 


business. 
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therefore work 
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pany would have to make an expense allowance to 
the extent of $2868 or $4368, according as the general 
agent did or did not retain the first year’s 5 per cent 
overriding margin. How should this expense allow- 
ance be apportioned—in the first year or distributed 
throughout the policy’s history? 

A glance at the expense column in the left-hand half 
of Table IV shows the large outgo that is concentrated 
in the first year. After the first year the expenses 
bear a reasonable relation to the overriding commis- 
sions. It would seem justifiable, therefore, that any 
allowance less in amount than the expenses in the first 
year should be considered as an allowance toward 
acquisition costs. Otherwise, the general agent may 
have to make up a substantial deficiet either out of 
his own savings or out of what he can borrow, with 
the result that in many instances he may restrict the 
development of his agency and write an abnormal 
amount of personal business. If, therefore, it be 
granted that the allowance should be toward acqusi- 
tion expenses. should it be paid to the general agent 
on some such basis as a percentage of first year’s 
premiums or as a fixed amount per million of new 
business? Of the two methods, the former (with 
proper modifications for single premiums) prevents an 
undue expense allowance for the production of term 
insurance. At the same time we must not overlook 
the fact that to base the allowance on new business 
production is to weaken the emphasis upon conserva- 
tion. One of the evils of American life insurance 
practice is the heaping up of so much of the cost 
upon the first year’s premium. 

To meet this objection the allowance might be de- 
termined by applying a series of, say, three percent- 
ages, respectively, to the premiums collected in the 
agency for the first, second and third policy years. 
This would mean that the entire expense allowance 
for a new policy would not be granted until premiums 
for three full policy years had been paid. When this 
had occurred it would probably be fair to assume that 
the business was of good quality and the general agent 
entitled to the full allowance from the company. Of 
course, this method might be carried farther and the 
the total premium income. 
However, unless a series of percentages graded as to 
agency years were adopted, the relief to the general 
agent in the early years of his agency would be small. 
and the company would still be faced with the conse- 


allowance based upon 


quences of requiring him to make up a series of 
deficits. Even under the three-year method suggested, 
the company might have to make some temporary ar- 
rangement in the agency’s first year or two. After 
the production had reached a fairly uniform level 
the allowance would also maintain a reasonable uni- 
formity. 

Throughout his address Mr. Linton made 
explanations in regard to possible variations 
trom the averages and assumptions which he 
used, as it is natural that no particular set of 
assumed circumstances or average 
would apply equally to every company 


figures 
As to 
the first year’s overriding margin, Mr Linton 
said: 


Tue First YEAr’s OverrRtpING MARGIN 

This question is of sufficient magnitude to require 
careful consideration. If, for example, the company 
should contribute the equivalent of $3000 in a single 
sum toward each million of average new business, the 
present value of the net overriding profit for twenty 
years (going basis) on a single year’s production of 
$1,000,000 would be $5132, or $3632 (Table IV), 
according as the 5 per cent margin was or was not 
retained by the general agent. In other words. it 
would require about $1,410,000 of business where the 
general agent did not retain the margin to produce 
a return on this basis equal to the return on $1,000,- 
000 of business on which the general agent did retain 
the margin. Therefore, if the payment of the margin 
to the soliciting agent would increase production more 
than 41 per cent, the general agent might feel justi- 
fied in making the payment. 

The twenty-year discounted return on a unit produc- 
tion was used above simply for purpose of illustration. 
For the sake of variation, suppose the allowance to 
be $4000 per million, and the comparison to be based 
upon the aggregate net return from a uniform pro- 
duction of $1.000,000 yearly for a ten-year period, 
plus a renewal equity at the end of the period of 1 
per cent for the balance of ten policy years. With- 
out reference to any expense allowance the sum of 
the aggregate net return and the renewal equity is 
+ $960 or — $14,040, according as the general agent 
does or does not retain the first year’s overriding 
commission. The expense allowance of $40,000 for 
the ten-year period. changes these figures to $40,960 
and $25,960, respectively. The necessary production 
increase thus indicated is about 58 per cent. It is 
evident, therefore, that the matter of the first-year 
margin is one that needs most careful consideration 
in the light of the circumstances surrounding the 
agency. 

Next, Mr. Linton treated possible variations 
in the basic conditions assumed and presented 
several tables bearing upon aggregate returns 
after meeting expenses under different condi- 


tions. He then took up Contract II, saying: 
Contract II 

Our analysis thus far has clearly shown that the 
early years of a policy’s history tend to be lean years 
for the general agent. Referring back to the left- 
hand section of Table IV. we note a considerable in- 
crease in the return for the five years eleven to fif- 
teen, inclusive, due, of course, to the fact that the 
overriding commission rate in those years increases to 
5 per cent. The need of the general agent for funds 
in his early years has led some companies to adopt 
a redistribution of the commissions to eliminate this 
increase and substitute for it an additional amount 
Contract II, previously 
described, represents a commission scale of this type. 
An additional 5 per cent is paid in the second year, 
and the general agent’s overriding commission: rate 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth years, inclusive. is 


payable in the second year. 


reduced to 2% per cent. 
When compared with Contract I, the increase in 
the second year of the returns for a single year’s pro- 
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duction, and the decreases in years eleven to fifteen, 
are apparent. In the figures for yearly production the 
larger returns in the earlier years under Contract II 
are especially noticeable. The deficit in expenses 
which in Table IV is not cvercome until the eighth 
year (general agent retaining first year’s margin), is 
overcome in Table XII in the fourth year. The net 
returns under Contract II are greater until the 
thirteenth year; and for the entire twenty-year period 
are $5190 greater. * * * 

For fifteen years the total overriding commissions 
for a single year’s production under Contract I ag- 
gregate more than under contract II—$10,520, as 
against $9,617. a difference of $903 in favor of Con- 
tract I. The larger payment in the second year under 
Contract II, however, causes the discounted values to 
approach each other. For the fifteen-year period they 
are only $57 apart—$7746 and $7689 for I and II, 
respectively. 

In the lower half of the table corresponding to a 
continuous yearly production, the effects of the larger 
second year’s commission are clearly shown. For 
ten years, for example, a deticit in the aggregate net 
return of $7020 under Contract I is converted into a 
positive return of $3260 under Contract II—cor- 
responding discounted values being minus $6620 and 
plus $1500. 

Reverting to termination rates “B,” Mr. 
Linton had prepared tables of commissions, 
expenses, net returns, renewal equities, etc., 
analogous to those under termination rates 
“A,” and with columns comparing results 
under the two termination rates. This shows, 
for example, a continuous yearly production 
of $1,000,c00 for ten years; the aggregate 
overriding commissions for termination rates 
“A” and “B,” respectively, $41,220 and $35,600; 
—a difference of $5,600; the aggregate expenses 
are, respectively, $48,240 and $45,570—a differ- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Easy Way to Sell Life Insurance 


By W. 
The following article is addressed to the 
serious and careful consideration of all life in- 
surance salesmen. 

Upon first reading many of you may not be 
inclined to use the method explained, but, 
rather, prefer to go along as you have been in 
the past. To such persons I want to say that, 
without exception, every man who has ever 
used this method has found it to be a revela- 
tion in its simplicity and effectiveness. 

The only difficulty whatever that the plan 
presents is that it is a different way of selling 
life insurance from the one that most people 
have used so long. But no matter what you 
may think of it personally, try it out, because 
it is the one sure road to results. 

The foregoing statements are made so posi- 
tively because the plan has been in use in a 
successful agency for some years and has been 
responsible for the production of several mil- 
lions of paid-for business each year. 

The president of a large advertising agency 
in the Middle West, at the request of a com- 
pany, some time ago made a “survey of life in- 
surance.” As a result of this man’s analysis 
of conditions his conclusion was that the big- 
gest obstacle the insurance agent has to over- 
come is the fact that people naturally associate 
life insurance with the undertaker, and of 
course when a man is thinking of death he is 
not in a buying mood. 
the agent’s great error is his failure to render 
a real service to living persons. 

The “survey” mentioned was made by a man 
who is not in the life insurance business and 
who has no connection with it whatever; and 


Inevitably, therefore, 


was made among people who were buyers or 
potential buyers of life insurance. In other 
words, it is a disinterested and dispassionate 
on 1924, by The Spectator Company, New 
ork. 
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estimate of conditions made by an outsider. 
This “survey” shows how our business looks to 
the other man; it’s the other man’s viewpoint 
which all agents need so much. 

Without indulging in the usual platitudes 
about “service to policyholders,” etc., there is 
a simple and plain way to overcome this diff- 
culty and, at the same time, to get practical 
results in the way of applications for life in- 
surance that mean real money to the agent; 
and in an easier way than he has ever made it 
heretofore. 

It is a generally accepted understanding that 
selling life insurance is different from selling 
anything else of any kind whatever. This differ- 
ence lies in the fact that when an agent tries to 
get a man to buy life insurance he is trying to 
get him to do something for someone else, as 
life insurance policies are paid by companies 
to a man’s family after he is dead; and all the 
man himself ever does is to pay the premiums. 
Therefore, he is doing something for someone 
else when he buys life insurance, whereas, if 
he buys real estate or personal property of any 
kind he does so because he thinks it is a good 
investment and therefore that a profit of some 
kind will come from the transaction; in other 
words, he is doing something for himself. Stated 
in another way, generally speaking, the differ- 
ence between buying life insurance and buying 
anything else is the difference between doing 
an unselfish thing and doing a selfish one. Un- 
selfishness is contrary to human nature. A long 
time ago the Greek philosopher, Aristotle, said, 
‘When one buys anything it is because the 
benefit promises to be greater than the sac- 
rifice.” 

The foregoing is the real reason why selling 
life insurance is different from selling anything 
else and why it is considered hard to sell. For 
that fine salesmen do not 

those 
time 
evolving methods of meeting objections which 


same reason 
the 
engaged in it 


many 


enter business and, also, who are 


spend much and _ effort 
are raised to taking life insurance by those be- 
ing solicited for it. In fact, one of the most 
able and ingenuous papers ever written on life 
insurance was one read at a convention of the 
National Life Underwriters a 
few years ago by a man who was soon after- 


Association of 


ward made an officer of one of the great life 
insurance companies and is now in that posi- 
The title of that paper was “Meeting 
Objections.” 


tion. 


But, as said in a preceding paragraph, there 
is another and an easier way to seil life insur- 
ance than this, and, best of all, none of the 
usual objections are valid against this method. 
If you use this method your prospect will 
never think of bringing up those tiresome and 
flimsy excuses for not buying that are so 
familiar to all insurance agents and that all 
agents know are not the real reasons for his 
not buying. 

The method is for the agent to forget that 


the prospect has a family or any responsibilities 
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of any kind to others, and, in fact, almost for. 
get that he even has a soul and that he wi 
ever die, and concentrate his sales talk wholly 
on the profits and benefits and advantages of 
various kinds that will accrue to the prospect 
himself by buying his policy, always remember. 
ing to particularly stress the importance of 
material comforts during a man’s declining 
years. In other words, sell your man money 
for future delivery—and for his own one, jy 
course. 

If you should ask him why he works so hard 
and attends to his business so closely, etc., his 
answer would be “to make a living and get on 
my feet financially.” Then you can tell him 
instantly that it is your business to help him 
do that very thing by selling him some money 
for future delivery and at such a time as suits 
If that doesn’t arouse interest and 
get attention and an interview for the agent, 
either he or his prospect is dead beyond hope; 
and everyone knows that attention and inter- 


him best. 


est are all any agent needs to soon get the 
application. 

Of course, the policy you are offering him 
is a long term endowment, but forget its name 
and everything of that kind and sell your man 
money That’s all that 
interests him. He doesn’t care or remember 
what you call the policy. ‘Results are what he 
wants. 


for future delivery. 


Long term endowment, usually one maturing 
about age sixty-five, is best because, in the first 
place, the premium is not much larger than the 
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usual twenty-payment life premium, if any at 
all, and also, it affords more protection for the 
premium for a man’s dependents during his 
productive years than if you should sell him a 
short term endowment. The only reference to 
your man’s death or anything of that kind that 
should be made is the one remark that this 
money would go to his family in case anything 
happened to him before the time corres when he 
is to get it himself. 

The “March Through Life,” published by 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
showing the financial conditions of men at 
various ages, is most helpful to the agent in 
selling insurance by this method. 

Of course, it is always a dangerous thing to 
ask a man how much insurance he already 
carries. But in the course of the interview that 
will always come out, especially if your pros- 
pect has a considerable amount. The agent will 
practically always find that the insurance car- 
ried by his prospect is life policies in favor 
of his family and often will have to agree that 
it is sufficient for that purpose. In such case 
he should then ask the prospect, what about 
some insurance for himself? 
erally catch your meaning, but will be inter- 


He will not gen- 
ested. Then show him a long term endowment 
for his own old age, after his family is grown 
up and no longer needs protection, and his re- 
sponse will surprise and gratify you. At this 
point a few remarks, such as “pensioners never 
die,” and disease, kills most 
people,” effective, especially 
emphasizing the fact that most worries are 


“c - 
worry, not 


€te;,, are ‘very 





Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 
$2,878,546.00 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$411,739.90 Surplus Protection to 


Policyholders 
force 


$38,000,000.00 Insurance in 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
is +7 ena TENNESSEE, TEXAS AND 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character and 
ability. Address the Company. 











financial ones and that there is little sympathy 
for a “broke” old man. 
Another splendid thing 
endowment, properly sold, is its extremely low 
lapse ratio. Naturally, if a man has policies 
he will lapse all of them before he will lapse 
if he has to let any lapse 


about long term 


“his own insurance,” 
at all. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I submit, that by 
selling long term endowment insurance the 
agent renders, to the fullest, real personal ser- 
vice to the policyholder; in selling it properly 
he does so without the use of any technical 
terms at all; and, finally, it is the one kind 
of insurance that can be sold without having 
a single objection to overcome, because the only 
real objection to buying life insurance, anyway, 
is that your man wants to use the money for 
some purpose of a selfish nature instead of put- 
ting it into insurance. 

And, in the last analysis, after all is said 
and done, when an agent has sold such a policy 
he has accomplished the real purpose for which 
life insurance exists, viz., protection of depend- 
ents during the productive years of the bread- 
winner and protection for him at a time when 
they have no further need of it and he has very 
ereat need of it. 

[Life insurance companies and general 
agents desiring to secure copies of this article 
in leaflet form, for distribution among their 
agents, will please communicate with The 
Spectator. | 


Annual Dividends of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York 

The board of directors of the Home Life In- 
surance Company of New York at its recent 
meeting approved another substantial increase 
in the dividend scale of that company and 
authorized the payment of dividends on the new 
scale due in January, March, 
It is quite probable that the board at 


February and 
1925. 
its next meeting in January will authorize the 
payment of dividends on this increased scale 
for the nine remaining months of the year. 

The total amount apportioned is Io per cent 
more than would have been distributed by using 
the present year’s scale and certain dividends in 
early policy years are increased by a much 
larger percentage, thus the first year dividend 
on the ordinary life plan at age thirty is in- 
creased by more than 20 per cent. 

Below will be found the 1925 scale of divi- 
dends payable in January, February and March, 
1925, on the three main plans of life insurance: 
DIVIDENDS PER $1600 INSURANCE 

IN FORCE FOR 1925 
(1st Three Months) 


Year Policy AGES 
Was Issued 25 30 35 40 45 50 


ANNUAL 





Ordinary Life 








Premium...... 20.14 22.85 26.35 30 08 45.45 
TOs wii« Scie 4.69 4.95 5.29 5 29 7.62 
kl eee 4.56 4.80 5.11 5 02 6.70 
Boa x8: tars 4.45 4.66 4.94 5 76 6.38 
i Seer 4.33 4.52 4.77 5 49 6.06 
BOE Ee cracrces 4.22 4.38 4.60 4 24 5.74 

Twenty Payment Life 

Premium...... 30.12 32.87 36.22 40.38 45.73 52.87 
1920........ 5.59 5.86 6.18 6.58 7.08 7.69 
i Leer 5.33 5.57 5.87 6.23 6.69 7.27 
pL Paar 5.09 5.30 5.56 6.31 6.85 
1923 4.84 0. 5.27 5.94 6. 

‘ 6: 


Twenty Year Endowment 


Premium...... 48.15 48.83 49.85 51.48 54.22 5g.18 
iy | a 7.21 7.30 2Al @.89 7.84 
, | ee 6.71 6.80 6.92 7.09 7.34 7.73 
BOGS orcas cw 6.23 6.32 6.44 6.60 6.85 7.23 
i \ Eee 5.76 5.85 5.96 6.13 6.38 6.75 
(eee 5.382 5.40 5.52 5.68 5.92 6.27 





A Basic Service 

Supernatural or miraculous events have filled 
humankind of all eras with wonder and amaze- 
ment. 
into the mysteries of the sciences; despite his 
reduction of observations and correct thinking 
to the systematic statement of the knowledge, 
there is a point where explanations fail. 

Inability fully to understand has not kept 
mankind from believing in the radio as a 
entertainment. In 


Despite the penetrations of man’s mind 


means of disseminating 
the same spirit, telegraph, telephone, airplane, 
automobile and other modern inven- 
tions are used universally, not because any- 


described the 


many 


one has defined electricity, or 
force of gravity, but simply because there are 
laws governing the operation of these forces. 
Compared with some of these things, the 
science and the explanation of life insurance 
is a pleasant undertaking. Individual deaths 
seem to be under no particular regulation; and 
vet long and repeated observation has con- 
firmed that they are in a certain proportion 
when viewed collectively. With mathematical 
tables of experience as a basis, individuals co- 
operate with one another on mutual terms in 
guarding their dependents against the hard- 
ships of death. Life insurance is therefore a 
basic service applied with scientific precision. 


—Field Notes. 
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North American 
National Life 
Insurance 


Co. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 





tion: 


F. J. Uehling, President. 
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How to Conserve Business 


3y Wirtt1am C. Morton 


Registrar, Life and Casualty Insurance Company of Tennessee, Nashville 


The question of keeping business on the 
books, once it has been secured, is just as im- 
portant if not more so, than placing it there to 
begin with. The lapse ratio of all companies 
is enormous. Think what profit would accrue 
to both companies and agents if all the business 
that lapses each year could be retained. In 
this connection, I must say that a lapse repre- 
sents a great financial loss to every company. 
The agent likewise loses because he fails to get 
his renewal commission. This question, there- 
fore, of conserving business that has already 
been placed, is for that reason one of vital 
importance to both home office and field men. 

In this article, I hope to offer a few sugges- 
tions whereby business may be conserved. I 
have tried to make a study of the lapse ratio 
in an impartial way, and trust that my sug- 
gestions may prove beneficial to both agent and 
home office official. 

To begin with, I believe it is due to an 
improper selection of risks. About this there 
can be but little doubt. By that I mean that 
a great many lapses could be saved by the 
agent refusing to write any person who will 
not be likely to keep his insurance in force. I 
realize that it is not within the knowledge of 
an agent to always tell who will and who will 
not keep their policies in force. But here is 
the thought: By closely and carefully studying 
the types of risks submitted, we may be able to 
better classify our risks, and thus keep our 
policies in force. The American Experience 
Table of Mortality is simply nothing more than 
the combined experience of so many lives. I 
see no reason, therefore, why agents should not 
condense their experience with policyholders 
and use that knowledge as a basis for prevent- 
ing lapses. 

I might illustrate this by an extreme 
example: In my office the other day, we re- 
ceived a $5000 application on the annuity basis 
on a colored man who was near fifty years of 
age. The annual premium on this policy was 
more than $300. The agent should have known 
better than to write this type of policy for this 
amount of premium on a colored laborer, a 
tenant farmer. Our inspection report showed 
this man to have an annual income of some- 
thing like $300, hardly enough to meet his pre- 
miums. Our report also disclosed the fact 
that his entire worth was possibly not more 
than $500. 

Our records also showed that only $3 was 
paid with the application. Now, 1 am going to 
grant for the sake of argument that this negro 
would be able to raise the first premium— 
although I seriously doubt that; but if this were 
possible, that would be the last. The result is 
that the policy lapses after only one premium 
has been paid. As a consequence, the company 
suffers a loss, likewise the agent, and the in- 
sured is left without protection. The thing to 
do in the first place, to save the lapse before the 
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policy is written, rests with the agent. For 
this type of Southern negro, a laborer, I cop. 
tend that it would have been much better to 
write him a $1000 or $2000 policy on possibly 
the endowment plan, with a quarterly premium 
that would have been more in keeping with his 
finances. Then, you have a policy that wil 
in all probability be more than likely to “stick.” 

Here you are: If you conserve business, yoy 
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Chicago, IIlinois 


Desires to secure the services 
of a capable agency organizer 


—a live wire— 
Salary and commission basis. 


Honesty most essential. 














One of Illinois oldest and best 
companies. Organized 1897. 


Assets over $4,000,000. In- 
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Purely mutual. 
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fit your policy to the needs of the applicant. 
The same illustration used on this colored ap- 
plicant will likewise apply to the common labor- 
ing white man. In other words, a lot of lapses 
are due to the inability of a policyholder in 
meeting the premiums. No agent should insist 
on anybody taking more than he can keep in 
force. Should his later circumstances warrant 
additional insurance, write, but do not do so if 
it is likely to cause a lapsation of all his insur- 
ance. Supply his needs sufficiently, but do not 
burden him. Know when to quit. Become his 
attorney and his insurance physician. Analyze 
his needs, diagnose his case, and prescribe the 
right form of protection. Then, do not experi- 
ment and give him more than he can carry. 
MISREPRESENTATION 

Another reason for lapses is muisrepresenta-~ 
tion. Some of this is innocent and some is pre- 
meditated. It should be a sad day for any agent 
to find out that a policyholder has lapsed his 
insurance because of misrepresentation. This 
may be due to the agents failing to explain just 
what the policy provides. I have found that 
the term policy is a cause for much confusion. 
Many people ignorant of insurance take a term 
policy because of its low rate, and expect to 
have a cash value at its expiration when no 
such thing is possible. The trouble is that the 
agent has “sold” a cheap rate instead of pure 
protection for a limited time. The term policy 
is one in which the insured “must die to gain.” 
It is my contention that this should be ex- 
plained and thereby give the insured an oppor- 
tunity to know just what he is buying. This 
form of representation is merely a form of 
negligence and if agents would keep the lapse 
ratio down they must learn to deal honestly in 
this respect with their policyholders. 

The form of misrepresentation just mentioned 
is what may be termed a mild form. There 
is another that is more than deliberate 
falsification. This is especially true of rated 
up policies. The agent should not be unmind- 
ful of the policyholders’s lack of knowledge re- 
garding the various forms used for substandard 
policies. For instance, if a man has been sold 
a policy on the assumption that he is a stand- 
ard risk and, then for any reason his policy 
is not just what he was expecting to get, he 
should know this. He may have a standard 
rate, but his policy may not have the expended 
insurance clause, or he may have a graduated 
death benefit, or any of the various other kinds 
of policies. My idea of service on the part of 
the agent is that he should use this opportunity 
of making a friend instead of making an enemy 
for himself and a bad reputation for his com- 
pany. 

Assurep SuHoutp Reap Poticirs 

It seems that insurance is about the only thing 
aman is willing to buy, blindfolded. Very few 
People ever read their policies. This is a shame. 
Every man should read his policy before paying 
for it. It is a business proposition and should 
be treated as such. A man who has a lien on 
his policy, and who does not take the time to 
read it, might live many years, and his death 
would make his policy become a claim, and in- 
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FABLES FOR. 
THE MAN IN THE STREET 


BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER j 

















15. The Rook and the Stork 





Bride. 


Life is a chance. 
certainty. 


“No insurance for me,” cried Mr. Stork. 
“T refuse to play in any game in which I have 
to die to win.” 

“All right,” said Agent Rook, “If you 
prefer to die and lose, well and good. But 
die you must, and if you don’t leave your 
wife and children a round amount of insur- 
ance they will be the ones who will lose the 
game.” 


APPLICATION: 
Life insurance is a dead 


J. P. Phelps. 
16. The Wedding Gift 


“What,” said the Bridegroom, “shall I 
give you as a wedding present?” 
“A life insurance policy,” replied the 


APPLICATION: 
This is what every bride ought to say, but whether there has ever been a 
young woman of sufficient prudence and common sense to say it, is a 


This series of nsurance Fables for the Man in the Street has been published in book form. 


question. 
Ni BS: 
Mail 50 cents for a copy. Liberal discount on quantity orders. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Spectator Company, New York. 








stead of getting the full face value, he only gets 
Still it was that way when he 


a part of it. 
Really both. The 


took it. Who is at fault? 
agent should have explained but did not. The 
policyholder should have asked more about his 
policy but did not. This one fault on the part 
of the agent might cause the lapses of a dozen 
policyholders. 

Tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 
It will mean more to you in the long run. 
Always be honest if you seem to suffer an 
immediate loss. You will have an ultimate gain. 
I had rather lose one policy now than a dozen 


later. 


SELL THE PoLicy AT THE BEGINNING 

One of the most common causes of policies 
lapsing is that they are not properly sold at 
first. This is a reflection upon the efficiency of 
an agent. For a policy to be properly sold, a 
man should feel that he has made a business 
move, and the agent should so impress him. The 
man who insures himself has shown very good 
judgment indeed. Agents should learn to keep 
a closer “tab” on their policyholders, and if 
there is any likelihood of their policies lapsing, 
the agent should make a special trip and sell 
them again on the value of insurance. 

Be sure that you get your message across 
when you get the name on the dotted line. Sell 
something besides the naked policy; include 
with it the idea that they have done a very 
commendable act. If you would prevent a 
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lapse, by all means sell the policy when you 
have the application signed. Here is a good 
definition of an agent who is really a salesman: 
A salesman is one who sells a policy that will 
stick. Or if there is a possibility of its lapsing, 
he sells it again. If it lapses, he revives it, 
and sells additional insurance. A fellow who 
does not do these things is no salesman. Where 
do you stand? I believe the following sugges- 
tions will be of service in conserving insurance: 

Never take advantage of ‘any one. Just be- 
cause anyone happens to know only a little 
about insurance, do not use that as a tool for 
selling them something they do not need. The 
salesman who is my friend is the one who 
analyzes my needs and then shows me how to 
satisfy them. Every man has certain ambitions 
and desires that he wishes to gratify. The real 
agent can make himself useful if he will only 
step into a situation of this kind and make 
himself a friend to his prospects. If you want 
a man to always be your friend, do something: 
for him that will benefit him permanently. 
When you do this, you have made an ever- 
lasting friend. And not only that—you have 
started a link that will mean lots in dollars 
and cents to you. 

Get this thought: Serve some one man. I 
am suggesting this because everything must 
have a beginning. If you want to start on the 
road to success, the best way to make the start 
is to select some one man and submit him a 
program that will fill his needs. 
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Agency Contracts 

(Continued from page 29) 
ence of $2,670. The aggregate net return, 
therefore, is decreased $2,950, and a deficit of 
$7,020 is increased to one of $9,970. In another 
table are considered the renewal equities which 
showed a reduction in the discount value of 
the terminal commissions caused by the higher 
termination rates. Continuing, Mr. Linton 
said: 


UNEARNED RENEWALS 

As is well known, there is produced each year a 
considerable volume of business upon which the solicit- 
ing agent does not qualify for the full nine renewal 
commissions. This is true in particular in small 
towns, <A _ situation somewhat analogous from the 
general agent’s point of view arises when he buys 
business on a flat brokerage basis, keeping the re- 
newals himself. He is interested in the present value 
of these future renewals. Table XIX has been pre- 
pared to give an idea of the value to the general 
agent ot the renewal commissions which the solicit- 
ing agent does not receive. An average premium of 
$30 and a subagent’s renewal commission rate of 5 
per cent are assumed. The upper and lower halves 
of the table relate, respectively, to termination rates 
A and B. 

For purpose of illustration, consider a single year’s 
production of $1,000,000 upon which five renewals are 
to be paid. In the seventh year the general agent 
receives $1026 from the renewals which the soliciting 
agent does not receive. In the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
years, he receives $984, $947, and $912, respectively; 
a total of $3869 having a discounted value in the first 
year of $2964. When we consider the present value 
cf the net overriding profit upon a single year’s pro- 
duction of $1,000,000, this figure of $2964 appears 
quite substantial. On a continuous yearly production 
of $1,000,000, the yearly cash-return from the un- 
earned renewals starts at $1030 in the seventh year 


and rises to the constant level of $3870 in the tenth The $200,000 man for whom the tenth-year iticome jg 
year. $3870 is more typical. Owing to the fact that g 

Where no renewals at all are paid, a single year’s much of the soliciting agent’s commission is depeng. 
production produces renewals aggregating $9858, with ent upon the first year’s premium, his income js not 
present value of $7907. This $7907 is 26.4 per cent affected by the termination rates. This is unforty. 


ot the first year’s premiums. For termination rates nate since the interests of the insuring public are 
B, the figure is 19.9 per cent. On a continuous best served by having as large an interest as is prag. 
yearly production basis, the current yearly income will ticable centered upon keeping the insurance in force, 
rise in the tenth year to $9860 or $7350, according as ‘There is little doubt but that a more healthy congj. 
termination rates A or B are experienced. tion would be brought about by redistributing some. 
It is evident that the returns trom a_ substantial what the soliciting agent’s income so that more of it 
production of business upon which no renewals or would be deferred to the later policy years. Unforty. 
only a few are paid are quite worth while. This fact nately, apart from competitive considerations, com. 
simply emphasizes what agency managers have long panies operating in New York State would be pre- 
recognized, namely, that it is a faulty system which vented by law from doing much along this line, 
seems to make it profitable to develop small rather than 
large producers. The $25,000 or $50,000 producer in GENERAL AGENCY AND PERSONAL BUSINESS 
the small country town is necessarily to be found We are now in a position to compare the relative 
in many agencies covering rural territories. He is returns from general agency and personal business, 
rendering a valuable service to his community. But On page 14 it was suggested for purpose of discus. 
it is not to the interest of the companies or of the in- sion that $5000 might be taken as a fair present 
suring public to have an agency development built value of the general agent’s net return over twenty 
around small producers only. What is needed are years on a single year’s production of $1,000,000. On 
large producers who are thoroughly trained life in- the bases underlying Table XX this is equivalent ts 


surance men, able to render modern service to their the present value of soliciting agent’s commissions 
policyholders. It would be interesting to know what on $251,000 of business. Is not this about as low 
steps may have been successfully taken by varicus an equivalent as we can have. 
companies to solve this problem. Figures like these raise interesting questions as to 
Soliciting agents’ commissions are also given the future. In view of the ever-increasing pressure, 
from what source are the corresponding expenses to 
: be met? It is doubtful whether any substantial in. 
of 40 per cent and nine renewals of 5 per cent, crease in net cost, due to a general rise in the level 
as well as a $1,000,000 yearly production, being of expense allowances from the home office, is prac. 
assumed. Upon this basis the results are ticable or desirable. The whole tendency, and rightly 
so, is toward a decrease in unit-expense charge. That 
is bound to be the result of a greater appreciation of 
For termination rates A the aggregate commissions, life insurance by the public and a consequent wider 


attention, and average first year’s commissions 


stated as follows: 


first and renewal, on a single year’s production of $1,- distribution. As things now stand, the soliciting agent 
000,000 amount to $21,858, with a first year’s dis- seems to have the better of the argument. It is a fair 
counted value of $19,907, or about 66 per cent of the question to ask whether in many cases it would not 
first year’s premium. For a continuous yearly pro- be more equitable if the general agent uniformly re- 
duction of $1,000,000 the income starts at $12,000 and tained an overriding margin the first year and per- 
rises to the uniform level of $21,860 in the tenth year, haps paid renewal commissions at a rate less than 
Of course there are very few million-dollar producers. 5 per cent. 
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the Selling Process | | ANIERICA 
To aid the Agent in his field work, we have a | 
very practical plan of Home Office Co-operation, | C E He TRAI 


An Agent’s Training Course—a complete and | 
original course for new and old agents. | 


A Prospect Bureau—that develops genuine dol- 


Selling Helps— Advertising material to pros- | L ‘ ‘a 


pect and policyholder alike, holds business 


Policyholders’ Insurance Service—Embodying 


the ideals of true service to your client. Insurance Co. 


Health Service of the Life Extension Institute 


Supplying you with such selling tools makes your 
success greater and more productive. For infor- 
mation concerning agency opportunities, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








COMPENSATION ACT 
BEATEN 





Missouri Voters Overwhelm Radical 
Proposal 





HOPE FOR CONSERVATIVE LAW 





Plans Now Going Forward to Relieve Con- 
ditions by Enactment of Proper 
Legislation 

St, Lovis, Mo., November 10.—The radical 
workmen’s compensation act which organized 
labor chieftains endeavored to foster on the 
people of Missouri was voted down by an over- 
whelming vote at the general elections held on 
November 4. 

Unofficial returns from 2816 of the State’s 
precincts was 489,158 “No” and but 208,880 
“Yes.” It is believed that the returns from 
the remaining increase the 
majority against the measure to approximately 
350,000. 

Returns from 3230 precincts of the State on 
Proposition No. 5, the good roads measure, 
showed 626,951 for and 266,339 against. This 
measure will permit the State Highway Com- 
mission to carry on its road building program 
through 1925 and complete the entire State sys- 
tem of roads in about five years’ tirne. Had this 
act been voted down it would have meant a 
discontinuation of road building on the part of 
State until 1926. 

Surety insurance companies catering to road 
contractors were naturally interested in this 
act. It is also expected to stimulate interest in 
automobiles, creating more business for com- 
panies selling the various lines of automobile 
insurance. 

The compensation act was uniformly defeated 
throughout the State. In St. Louis, one of the 
strongest union labor towns in the country, a 
majority of 30,000 was rolled up against it, 
while in the rural districts the adverse vote ran 
from 2 to 1 and in some cases 10 and 12 to 1. 

However, when the State legislature convenes 
an effort will be made to.obtain the passage of 
a conservative workmen’s compensation act. 
Henri Chouteau, member of a pioneer St. Louis 
family, elected to the House of Representatives 
from the Fourth St. Louis district, has 
announced that he will introduce a new com- 
pensation bill when the legislature convenes in 
January. He has the endorsement of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Missouri, which fought the 
radical labor measure. 


precincts will 


Cadillac Automobile Insurance Company 
Dividend 

Lansinc, Micu., November t0.—Distribu- 
tion of the assets of the defunct Cadillac Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company of Detroit on a 
basis which will probably exceed 90 per cent 
is expected soon, with the filing Saturday in 
Ingham county circuit court of a petition ask- 
ing that liquidation be permitted to proceed. 
Leonhard T. Hands, State Insurance Commis- 
sioner and receiver took this step. 


New Casualty Courses Will Feature 
Lectures of Insurance Society 

The Insurance Society of New York 
announced last week receiving three courses of 
study in casualty insurance, prepared by the 
Insurance Institute of America. The follow- 
ing is the schedule of lectures together with the 
time of presentation: 

Lectures in the junior course will be deliv- 
ered at the New York board room, 123 Wil- 
liam street, at 12:30 to 1:15 p. m. on Fridays, 
beginning on November 21. Those in the senior 
course will be given at the Insurance Library, 
84 William street, from 5:15 to 6 p. m. on 
Thursdays, beginning November 13.  Inter- 
mediate course students will take the first five 
lectures in the senior course at the place and 
hour named, but, beginning January 7, 1925, 
they will meet separately from 5:15 to 6 p. m. 
on Wednesdays at the Insurance Library and 
take a different course from that of the seniors. 


W. R. Baker Re-elected 

Topeka, Kan., November 10.—William R. 
Baker, Kansas Superintendent of Insurance, 
was re-elected to office last week by a majority 
of about 70,000. F. L. McElroy, the Demo- 
cratic nominee, made quite an active campaign, 
while Mr. Baker did no campaigning at all in 
the election. He received practically the normal 
Republican plurality in this State. The last 
two weeks of the campaign Mr. Baker was con- 
fined to his home on account of an internal 
hemorrhage. 


Promotion of J. C. Smith 

The American 
York announces the promotion of J. C. Smith, 
former assistant manager of the Salt Lake 


Surety Company of New 


City branch office, as manager of the Denver, 
Colorado, agency, to become effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1924. Mr. Smith will succeed N. H. 
Cobb, whose resignation becomes effective De- 
cember 1. F. B. Hammond has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Smith in his former position 
in the Salt Lake City office. 


Woman Appointed to Texas Industrial 
Board 

Austin, Trex., November 8.—Governor Pat 
M. Neff has announced the appointment of Mrs. 
Espa Stanford to membership on the Texas In- 
dustrial Accident Board to succeed J. E. 
Proctor, whose term of office had expired over 
a year ago. Mrs. Stanford for nearly two 
years has been private secretary to Governor 
Neff and for the past six years was secretary 
to the governor at Waco before he became 
chief executive. 

Membership on this board pays $4000 a year, 
which is the highest salary ever received 
through government appontment by a woman 
This salary is equal to 
The appoint- 
ment will have to be confirmed by the State 


in the State of Texas. 
that paid the governor of Texas. 


senate when the next legislature convenes in 
January, 1925. 
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PASSING OF SHERMAN & ELLIS 
Reciprocal Managers No Longer Active 

Cuicaco, Itt., November 10.—The “Last of 
the Mohegans” of Sherman & Ellis Service, Inc., 
has passed from the field of underwriting. This 
became known when announcement was made 
that the business of the Indemnity Exchange 
of Chicago, a reciprocal fire insurance exchange 
for which Sherman & Ellis are attorneys-in- 
fact, was reinsured in the Central Manufacturers 
Mutual of Ohio. The Indemnity Exchange was 
the second oldest concern of its kind in the 
United States. It was organized in 1891 at 
Chicago and was managed by William and R. 
M. Williamson. Sherman & Ellis took charge 
of the management the first part of 1923. It 
had about 800 subscribers. Fire insurance on 
manufacturing, mercantile and garage property 
was being written. 

Other Sherman & Ellis, Inc., institutions in- 
clude the Associated Employers Reciprocal 
which is now in the hands of Federal receivers 
and has a deficit in excess of two million dol- 
lars; Inland Lloyds, a reinsurance device of 
New York which is being liquidated under 
supervision of the New York Insurance De- 
partment after having been expelled from 
Texas; and the Indiana Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, with which Sherman & Ellis possessed a 
management contract. This contract with the 
Indiana Mutual has been abrogated, however, by 
the directors of that institution and the Mutual 
itself is now the subject of a convention 
examination by four insurance departments. 
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The Chicago Evening Post for the past four years has 


Insurance Advertising led all Chicago newspapers in insurance advertising, 
in Chica g Oo and in 1923 it carried more than seven times as 


much as its nearest competitor. 
The Chicago Evening Post carried 161,714 lines more than all the other Chicago papers shown on the fol- 
lowing list combined, both morning and evening. 


The Chicago Evening Post carried 205,186 lines more than all the other Chicago evening papers combined. 
Here are the figures: 


I 6 bine geo 0 once u eed Ge Chew ERE WER Sdn as x00 ook eben 59, 383 

Herald-Examiner................... ccc cece cece cucteeuueees 14,089 
Ne aS ac. a hig RHE ERHARD OLE WW se 6K RE Mie ee mee 6,482 i 
NN 5 xis gaa Wed ES REESE OELALEE TA eee Cee aeed 1,460 . 
I 005 do. 5. 9, is bs He AS ORS OK AN Oe bee be eke me 10,359 ” 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST publish from one to two pages of Insurance News of an educa- 
tional nature every Monday. 


On December 31st a special Insurance Review of the year 1924 will be issued, with a circulation 
of a national character. 


Advertising space and articles in review of various companies should be reserved by November 


25th to insure good position. 
Address: FRANK F. LOOMIS, Insurance Editor, 
CHICAGO EVENING POST, 
Chicago, Illinois 
It Pays to Advertise in a Newspaper Read by the Class 
of People Financially Able to Become Good Customers 


These figures supplied by the Advertising Record Company, an Independent Audit Company 
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Home Office Buildings 


Fall and Winter Lines 


Accident Electrical Machinery 
Health Sprinkler Leakage PA srougtons Casualty policies are good day and night 
Water Damage throughout the year and every business day in the 
Liability Plate Class year is a day for every line. Maryland agents have 
' a wide range of casualty insurance and bonding lines to sell 
Automobile Boiler big hii laine ; 
Elevator Engine This wide range gives them a large selection of lines for 
: Fly-W heel intensive effort during periods of the year when certain 
Coal Mine Burglary forms of insurance deserve special attention. Weather and 
Fidelity Bonds ai iat, business conditions play an important part in making this so. 


Accident and Health, Automobile, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Water Damage, Burglary, Plate Glass, Public Official 
and Judicial Bonds are lines particularly valuable for fall and 
winter solicitation. 


surety Maryland Casualty Company 


— BALTIMORE 


Workmen’s Check Alteration 
Compensation and Forgery 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 
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Life Agency Officers Meet 


(Continued from page 15) 


quired from new agents. In concluding, Mr. 


Langmuir said: 

In this connection I would like to tell of an 
interesting personal experience that I enjoyed 
in August of this year. I tock occasion to 
visit the home offices of eight life insurance 
companies. I was granted most generous ac- 
cess to the plans and methods of each company. 
There was not the slightest desire apparent to 
withhold any of the ideas that each had found 
successful. It was a delightful experience, and 
it made me proud of being a member of so 
broad-minded a profession. I benefited greatly 
by the knowledge obtained and have stored 
away many points of value. 

But one thing I had to take account of, 
although these companies were all successful— 
their methods were often diametrically op- 
posed. One company, for example, had a pro- 
gram of instructions for agents and general 
agents which they felt was the basis of their 
success. The next company, even more suc- 
cessful, when asked “How do you run your 
general agencies?” replied, “We don’t,” and 
when I added, “I mean, what systems do you 
follow?” the answer came back, “We have no 
systems. We appoint good men as general 
agents and they run their agencies.” 

After considering these discrepancies, Mr. 
Lindsay and I arrived at these conclusions: 

(1) That the successful agency man very 
naturally applies his energies along the line of 
the gifts he possesses. If he is an educator, he 
may do wonders with education, if he has an 
unusually magnetic personality, he may achieve 
remarkable results through personal influence, 
but if he is a thinker and a planner, his schemes 
and ideas may develop for him results far be- 
yond anvthing that his personality or educa- 
tional efforts could achieve. The hardest task 
we have to face as leaders may be that of 
schooling ourselves, no matter how much we 
may love our own ideas, to extend freedom to 
other individualities to use their ideas and 
abilities in their own way. 

(2) That when an agency leader sees the 
methods of other men greatly succeeding he 
should not necessarily conclude that his own 
methods must be scrapped. The chances are 
that with the help of the new ideas he picks 
up he can develop and invigorate his existing 
methods with better results than he could pos- 
sibly attain by substitution. 

In the final analysis, the methods we use are 
merely tools in our hands. The secret back of 
the growth of a life insurance company is the 
energy within it. 


O. J. Lacy, vice-president of the Minnesota 
Mutual, presented the experiences of other 
smaller companies, as did James W. Simpson, 
superintendent of agencies of the Sun Life, a 
Canadian company. John A. Stevenson of the 
Equitable, New York, gave the findings of his 
company along the lines of the questionnaire. 
He dwelt on the teaming of agents, and em- 
phasized the value of the trained underwriter. 
All of the speakers gave a short résumé of 
their experience with regard to where their 
new agents came from, and while it was the 
consensus of opinion of the large companies 
that the bulk of these agents came from old 
agents and personal solicitation of agency man- 
agers and general agents, smaller companies 
were impressed with the value of advertising 
and circulation in obtaining new agents. 

No agency managers could fail to be im- 
Pressed with the value of the information pre- 
sented regarding the building up and maintain- 


ing of an agency force. Other speakers in- 
cluded K. A. Luther of the A¢tna, Oliver 
Thurman of the Mutual Benefit, H. L. Cun- 
ningham of the Montana Life. 

The report of the nominating committee was 
accepted, naming H. H. Armstrong, Travelers; 
A. McKenzie, Manufacturers, and R. W. 
Stevens, Illinois Life, to the executive com- 
mittee, and H. T. Miller, Metropolitan, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Albert 
Borden of the Equitable. 


New Orleans News-Letter 

New Orteans, La., November 8.—T. P. 
Thompson, associate general agent of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, passed to his 
eternal reward on the morning of November 5. 
Colonel Thompson was a man of exemplary 
character, indefatigable in his civic work, and 
one of the best producers on the staff of the 
Iquitable Life. 

For over thirty years he occupied a proud 
position among the fifty leading producers of 
that company and at the time of his death was 
the only survivor of the list when made up. 
He frequently led and during his connection 
with the company, which began in 1891, he put 
upon the books of the Equitable more business 
than any other agent had ever produced. 

New Orleans mourns in his death the loss of 
a high-minded, active, loyal and patriotic citi- 
zen, who was always to be found when wanted, 


and always ready when found. Would there 


were more of such a frame! 

The following extract from “Who’s Who in 
America” gives a succinct account of Colonel 
Thompson’s manifold activities: 

Traveling salesman from New Orleans, 1880- 
91; with Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
1891; associate general agent for Louisiana and 
Mississippi, 1911; one of the largest personal 
producers of life insurance in America; Presi- 
dent Bienville Realty Company, Greater New 
Orleans Building & Loan Co.; vice-president 
Panama Planting Company; director Canal- 
Commercial Bank, Mutual Homestead Associa- 
tion, Title and Mortgage Guaranty Company. 
On staff of Governor J. Y. Sanders, of Louis- 
iana, with rank of Colonel, 1910-12; president 
Fourteenth Ward Health Association to repel 
yellow fever, 1905; led successful campaign 
against racetrack gambling, 1908; originator of 
movement in 1907 to hold international exposi- 
tion in New Orleans commemorating the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal; chairman executive 
committee World’s Panama Exposition: ex- 
president Judah Touro Fund, Shakespeare 
Home for the Aged, Louisiana State Museum, 
History and Commerce, Life Underwriters 
Association of Louisiana, Marquette Society for 
higher education. 

Ex-vice-president State Board of Charities 
and Corrections, Prison Reform Society. Past 
Grand Master Knights of Columbus for Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Alabama: member Amer- 
ican Historical Association, Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, United States Catholic 
Historical Society of Washington, D. C., and 
many other such organizations. 

Elected first president of the National Quar- 
ter Million Club, of Equitable Underwriters, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1912. Member and ex-president 
of the Southern Century Club, the Pickwick, 
Round Table, Lions, Gold and Country clubs. 
Author of Bibliography, a list of Louisiana 
Writers, 1904. O’HaGeErTY. 
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GIVES HISTORY OF SOCIETIES 


President Arthur B. Wood, Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, Talks at French 
Lick 
In his address before the joint actuarial 
meeting at French Lick Springs last week, 
President Arthur B. Wood of the Actuarial 
Society of America seized upon the occasion 
to detail at some length the history of the 
various actuarial societies on the English- 
speaking ccutinents, including the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain, the Faculty of 
Actuaries of Scotland, the Actuarial Society 
of America, the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, and the Casualty Actuarial Society. 
In the course of his address he brought out 
the fact that all of them are carried on for 
essentially the same purposes, although they 

have different spheres of action. 

Regarding the joint meeting and its pur- 
poses, he said: 

In reviewing the activities of our two or- 
ganizations and their relationship to each 
other, we cannot but be struck by the parallel 
afforded by the history of the British societies. 
These two world-renowned institutions have 
filled, and continue to fill, places of great use- 
fulness in their respective spheres of opera- 
tion, increasing in strength and influence with 
the passing years, and contributing vastly to 
the betterment of the business of life assur- 
ance, and to the good of the general com- 
munity. ‘The harmonious relations which for 
years have existed between them have enabled 
a practical cooperation in effort which has re- 
sulted in the accomplishment of many under- 
takings of great importance, if in Great 
Britain, with its restricted area, where there 
are but some eighty life insurance companies, 
two actuarial societies have flourished for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, is it not reason- 
able to suppose that on this vast continent, 
with its three hundred and twenty odd life 
assurance companies, where the business is 
heing developed and extended probably more 
rapidly than in any other country in the world, 
where new problems, both theoretical and ad- 
ministrative, are constantly arising, there 
should be an ample field for two such societies 
as the American Institute and the Actuarial 
Society? While recognizing that each has its 
own natural place, let us not overlook the pos- 
sibilities of benefits deriving from co- 
operative effort. Let us rather bear in mind 
that while each organization has its own par- 
ticular sphere of usefulness, our attitude 
towards each other should be that not of 
rivals, but rather of friendly associates, 
working towards the same general ends. This, 
in my judgment, should be the prevailing note 
of our meeting here today. 


Plan Oklahoma Sales Congress 


Initial arrangements for the annual sales con- 
gress of the Oklahoma Association of Life Un- 
derwriters were made at a recent meeting of 
the executive committee. The congress will be 
held some time between January 26 and Febru- 
ary 9, the definite date to be announced later. 
Solomon S. Huebner of Philadelphia, dean of 
the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance, 
will be principal speaker and will deliver his 
famous address on “Human Life Values,” 
which he gave at the National convention last 
summer. Enroute Dr. Huebner will speak at 
Lansing, Flint and Detroit, Mich. 
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THE DEMAND FOR AN OUTLET FOR CATASTROPHE AND EXCESS REINSURANCE 
OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, LIABILITY AND OTHER CASUALTY LINES 
IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY HAS BEEN MET BY 


American Re-Insurance Co. 


242 S. 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Assets - - - - $4,263,477.10 
Capital - - - - 750,000.00 
Surplus - - - - 670,033.03 
Voluntary Scatetape Reserve 200,000.00 
Reserves - - - 2,643,444.07 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 


Specializing in Workmen's Compensation Catastrophe and Excess Liability Treaties 
Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 
Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 

Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 














CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


U. S. Head Office: 


555 Asylum Street Hartford, Conn. 


ara POST, U. Manager 
R. SCHRISTOPHER, Assistant U. S. Manager 











Industrial Life and Health 


Insurance Company 
Home Office: 91-98 Walton Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Insures men, women and children against loss by 
sickness, accident, death, all under one me 
Premiums 5 cents to 50 cents per week. 


JOHN H. McEACHERN, President 
R. H. DOBBS, Ist Vice-President 
S. C. McEACHERN, 2nd Vice-President 
I. M. SHEFFIELD, Secretary 





SNTER- SOUTHERN 4 ure. BUILDING 


THE INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 


is a good Company 
CLEAN — STRONG — PROGRESSIVE 
Over $90,000,000 of business in force 























ss HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE «» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY GEORGEA. MoRIN, 
Managing Under. 
Fire Dept. 


President Vice-Pres. and 


Secretary 














(IN PRESS) 


CUTTING THE COST of AUTO 
INSURANCE IN HALF 


By HERMAN A. BAYERN, Specialist in Automobile Insurance 


In this booklet is convincingly set forth the necessity for 
insurance of various types to protect the automobile owner. 
The risks he incurs through the ownership and operation of a 
motor car are graphically described, many of them being 
emphasized by 


Photographs of Newspaper Clippings Telling of Lawsuits 
and Judgments for Large Amounts 


due to automobile accidents, proving the need for considerable 
lines of liability and property damage insurance. 

Companies and general agents writing motor vehicle insur- 
ance are ordering this booklet in quantities to supply to agents 
and brokers. 


EVERY AGENT AND BROKER 
who sells automobile insurance needs copies of this valuable 


book to show or present to prospects who do not realize the 
financial danger involved in automobile ownership. 


PRICES 
Per copy, paper binding. « .... 0 6 sec 60s xeleceeven $1.00 
Per copy, fabrikoid binding...................... $1.50 


Discount in quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Insurance Exchange 


135 William Street 
NEW YORK 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE 

In case of reasonable doubt, the court must 
adopt construction favorable to the insured. 

Where automobile liability policy extended 
indemnity to third persons driving with the 
assured’s permission, deviations by the bor- 
rower of the automobile from the route per- 
mitted did not destroy the insurer’s liability 
for death of driver’s guest. 

The owner of an automobile obtained a pol- 
icy of liability insurance insuring the owner 
and certain other persons, in the following lan- 
guage, against liability arising out of an auto- 
mobile accident: 

“The insurance provided by this policy is so 
extended as to be available, in the same manner 
and under the same conditions as it is available 
to the named assured to any person or persons 
while riding in or legally operating the auto- 
mobile described * * *, and to any person, 
firm or corporation legally responsible for the 
operation thereof, provided such use or opera- 
tion is with the permission of the named 
assured, or if the named assured is an in- 
dividual with the permission of an adult mem- 
ber of the named assured’s household.” 

A certain employee of a company in which 
the owner was interested met the brother of the 
assured, after finishing work in the evening, and 
asked his permission to take the car to go home 
and change clothes. The brother replied, 
“All right, and hurry back.” 

This employee, Ricitelli, started home with 
the car but stopped at a saloon for the purpose 
of getting a drink. He there met three men, 
whom he agreed to take home, two of whom 
lived in a different part of New Haven. He 
then drove more than a mile directly away from 
home to another drinking place and then to a 
third place. Not knowing whether it was time 
to return the car to the owner’s garage, he 
started back toward the garage, intending to go 
home if he had time. Before determining what 
to do, by negligent driving, the car skidded 
into a tree and one of the passengers was 
killed. 

The administrator of the estate of the 
deceased brought an action against Ricitelli 
and received a judgment for $4064.86. 

The judgment was not paid and the question 
was, whether the permission given by the 
assured’s brother to Ricitelli to take the car 
home was such permission as to bring Ricitelli 
within the terms and provisions of the policy 
at the time the accident occurred? 

The purpose of the policy was to make the 
insurance available to any person legally re- 
sponsible for the operation of the car, provid- 

ing such operation was with the consent of the 
assured. In case of reasonable doubt, between 
two claimed constructions, that one must be 
adopted which is most favorable to the insured. 


Tnseurancee Decision 


By Joseph @. Seller of the New York Bar 


The purpose of the policy in this case was to 
extend the benefits of the policy to the guest 
riding in the insured’s automobile, providing the 
guest was riding with the insured’s permission. 

The construction claimed by the defendant 
would make all cases a contest to see whether 
the permission granted was exactly complied 
with; and if the departure were from the place 
permitted, whether near or far, substantial or 
otherwise, the insured would fail of recovery. 
It would then be necessary for the guests to 
ascertain in advance if there were any limita- 
tions upon the driver’s use and then to see 
that these limitations were observed. Such a 
position is unreasonable. No construction of 
the policy should be permitted ‘which would 
largely destroy the guest’s right to indemnity, 
which was one of the plain objects of the pol- 
icy. It would be an unreasonable limitation or 
restriction of the permission granted to hold 
that any deviation or departure from the pur- 
pose stated would result in annulling the per- 
mission. 

Question answered in the affirmative, to the 
effect that this accident was within the lan- 
guage of the policy. 

Dickinson vs. Maryland Casualty Co. 
(Supreme Ct. of Errors of Conn.), 125 Atlan. 
Rep. 866. 





Denial of liability by agent of insurance 
company is a waiver of further proof of loss. 
A ruling on the admission of opinion evi- 
dence not disturbed, unless manifest is 
shown. Evidence held sufficient to go to 
jury on question of value. 

Actions were brought against three com- 
panies for damages resulting from wind storm 
to a certain school building and the companies 
appealed from a judgment for the plaintiff and 
assigned certain errors. 

The defendants first denied that the loss or 
damage was caused by a wind storm or tor- 
nado, but alleged that the loss was occasioned 
by the imperfect construction of the building 
age, natural depreciation and by reason of large 
cracks running under the building. However, 
there were two sets of experts testifying on 
what caused the damage and the jury’s verdict 
was sufficiently supported by the evidence. The 
testimony of plaintiff’s witnesses was not mere 
conjecture but was a conclusion reached from 
careful examination of the building and of the 
force of the wind exerted upon it. 

As to proof of loss, it appeared that the 
company’s adjusters examined the school build- 
ing and denied that the loss was caused by the 
Held, that this denial amounted to a 
waiver of proof of loss. 

It was also claimed that there was insufficient 
evidence to prove the value of the building 
damaged. 


wind. 


The sole witness was a_ building 
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contractor of about twenty years’ experience, 
both as an architect and builder of various 
kinds of buildings, both brick and stone build- 
ings. He made an examination of the building 
some little time after the wind storm of August 
18, 1922, which was claimed to have caused 
the damage. He claimed to be able to give the 
value of the building in a general way. He 
estimated the building as worth about $20,000 
and the salvage as worth somewhere about 
$3000. It was claimed that this testimony was 
inadmissible because of the fact that the wit- 
ness had not examined the building prior to the 
storm of August 18. It is claimed that such 
evidence must be based on actual knowledge of 
the condition of the building at time to which 
the evidence relates. Further, that there were 
cracks in the wall, seen by other witnesses, 
which could not have been taken into account 
by the witness because he did not see them prior 
to the storm. 

Held, that the admission of such evidence is 
largely within the discretion of the trial court 
and the ruling will not be disturbed unless 
manifest injustice is done. This testimony was 
sufficient to go to the jury and was of such 
weight that the jury’s verdict cannot be over- 
thrown. The evidence is sufficient to with- 
stand the demurrer and the defendant’s motion 
for a directed verdict. Judgment for plaintiff 
should be affirmed. 

Phoenix Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., vs. School District No. 132 of 
Comanche county (Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa), 228 Pac. Rep. 489). 





Mortgagee’s failure to give notice of fore- 
closure held to preclude recovery. 

The policy of fire insurance in suit was is- 
sued to the mortgagee and provided in part as 
follows: 

“Provided further that the mortgagee shall 
notify this company of the commencement of 
foreclosure proceedings and of any notice of 
sale relating to the property and of any change 
of ownership or increase of hazard which shall 
come to the knowledge of said mortgagee.” 

The mortgagee, without notice to the com- 
pany, began foreclosure proceedings, received a 
certificate of sale pursuant thereto and after 
this, but before notice to the insurance com- 
pany, the building burned. 

Held, that judgment for the plaintiff cannot 
stand. Foreclosure proceedings increased the 
hazard and required notice to the insured. The 
requirement of notice refers to any mortgage 
known to the insured and particularly refers 
to the insured’s own mortgage. Judgment for 
plaintiff reversed, with direction to enter judg- 
ment for defendant. 

Newark Fire Insurance Co. v. Pruett (Sup. 
Ct. of Colorado), 227 Pac. Rep. 823. 
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ASSISTANT ACTUARY WANTED 


~ able of supervising actuarial work and preparing reports 
who has passed at least two parts of the Associateship 
examinations of the Actuarial Society within the past five 


"WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
75 Fulton Street New York City 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 





Telephone State 7298 


T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg... OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 











Public Accountant 











HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
Certified Public Accountant 
Insurance a Specialty 
75 Maiden Lane New York City 





Telephone Beekman 3461 











Prominent Agents and Brokers 











LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 
American Eagle Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
Ph ey mer wer National Hartford _ Casualty Co. 
femee Beet le U.S. Fire ee Senge 
Stuyvesant of Am 


pease Co. Ps  — 
BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 
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F. M. SPEAKMAN, C.P.A, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


JAS. R. COTHRAN 


Associate Actuary 


322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 








ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D.C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N.W. Independent Life Building 











A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 








SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 














Actuarial 











Established 1865 
David Parks Fackler Edward B. Fackler 
William Breiby 


FACKLER, FACKLER & BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON 


P.A.1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., Suite 948-949 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 








Conservation Specialists 


The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 
References Covering Past 23 Years 














JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
= INSURANCE—Ordinary, panermetiote, 
Ge pindustrial and Special Classes. 
COMPENSATION 
apart IRKME ow y Paces Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








I. M. RUBINOW, Ph. D. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 

and STATISTICIAN 

1600 Bankers’ Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Liability and Casualty Lin 
Industrial Funds, etc. 

















Consulting Engineers 


————t 














Joseph H. Woodward Richard Fondilier 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Examinations and Audits in 
all Branches of Insurance. 


75 Fulton Street New York 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 














FREDERICK A. WALDRON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Designer of 
HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Full Architectural and Engineering 
Services Available 
37 Wall St. Tel. Hanover 6718 New York City 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Statisticians 











Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. — 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. hone: JOHN 1090 








50 John St. New York City 





Denies Holding Up Merger 

Sr. Louis, Mo., November 10.—Ben C. Hyde, 
Insurance Superintendent of Missouri, has 
denied that the merger of the Liberty National 
Life Insurance Company of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., with the Mountain States Life Insurance 
Company of Denver, Colo., had been held up 
by his department to permit his brother, Gov- 
ernor Arthur M. Hyde, to dispose of 250 shares 
of Liberty National stock in answer to an 
article published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on October 29, which stated the merger of the 
two companies was approved immediately after 
250 shares of Liberty National stock con- 
trolled by Governor Arthur M. Hyde, brother 
of the Superintendent, had been purchased by 
the Denver company at a price three times in 
excess of the price paid for other Liberty Na- 
tional stock acquired. 

“Merger was put through as a regular mat- 
ter of routine,’ Superintendent Hyde said. “It 
was delayed a week until a St. Louis man who 
owned stock in the Liberty National had time 
to present evidence he wished to have before 
us and to investigate the merger.” 


Guardian Increases Scale of Dividends 

Vice-President T. Louis Hansen of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica has just announced to the field force an 
increase in the dividend scale voted for 1925. 
The new scale is higher than that of 1924. It 
indicates an increase in such dividends rang- 
ing from 2 per cent to 12 per cent. 

Another interesting Guardian announcement 
is the feature of the rate of interest allowed 
for 1925 on sums held by the company for the 
credit of policyholders under dividend and 
policy settlement options. In 1924 the rate 
was 4.80 per cent and now it is 5 per cent. 

The increase in dividends and in the rate 
of interest for 1925 are the best evidence of 
continued progress of the company in a finan- 
cial way. This new scale represents the sixth 
annual consecutive increase in dividends. 


Southwestern Life Agents Meet 
Austin, Tex., November 8.—The twenty-first 
annual convention of officials and agents of the 
Southwestern Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas was held here this week and was at- 
tended by over 400 of the officials and agents of 











Insurance 


The Multiple Line 


Journal 

W. W. Ellis, sales promotion 
manager of the United States 
branch of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company, at a recent 
meeting of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference, had this to say 
about insurance journals: 

Insurance journals are a con- 
venience, a vehicle for news and 
changes. We could not get along 
without them. These days are days 
of real constructive effort by the 
newspapers of imsurance for the 
good of the business. The men in tt 
today are striving m every way to 
offer a fair and constructive view- 
point on every problem that arises. 
I believe in the multiple line insur- 
ance paper as an advertising medi- 
um. It seems to me that tt can do 
no harm for a life insurance adver- 
tisement to reach fire insurance 
agents and vice versa. With the in- 
creased circulation offered by the 
combination, we have a much better 
chance of making our message valu- 
able. I like the combined insurance 
paper, tf it is not too bulky, and I 
believe that st ts a better advertising 
medium than a smaller circulation 
divided into two or three separate 
classes. 











this company from various portions of the 
State. An interesting program was carried, 
including a number of social functions. 

E. W. Crenshaw, Jr., of Bryan, was declared 
head of the Southwestern Life Club, while 
Austin Gowdy of Bryan won second place. The 
officers of this club are the men who have 
turned in the largest volume of business dur- 
ing the previous year. Mr. Crenshaw led the 
field with a total business during the year of 
$564,000. He also led in the number of ap- 
plications turned in, handling 196. President 
Tom Vardell of the company presided at the 
business sessions of the convention. 


Hughes and Scott New Northwestern 
General Agents of Lincoln National 
Life 
Thomas D. Hughes, formerly a vice-president 
of the Lincoln National Life, and Wright W. 
Scott, now assistant secretary of the company, 
have combined to organize the general agericy 
of Hughes & Scott. The new firm will man- 
age all the Lincoln National’s Northwestern 
agencies and will control the States of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and Wisconsin. Their con- 

tract with the company is effective now. 
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Darby A. Day, general agent for the Mutual 
Life of New York in Chicago, long one of the 
foremost producers in the business, is at the 
present time enjoying a trip through the West 
Indies, the Panama Canal and along the Pacific 
Coast. He will return within two months. 

J. P. Buenaman, assistant general manager 
for the Western Adjustment Company, ad- 
dressed the regular meeting of the Cook County 
Field Club, held Monday, at the Great Northern 
Hotel. “Service an Agent Can Render at Time 
of Loss” was his topic. 

Joseph Carlin, vice-president of the Weiss & 
Harding Adjustment Company, is confined to 
his home, 6000 block, Waterman avenue, by an 
attack of ulcers of the stomach. He is among 
the most popular of the younger generation of 
the local insurance colony and his charming per- 
sonality has been missed from the Pierce build- 
ing in recent days. The fraternity are unani- 
— in hoping for his speedy return to his 

esk. 

Charles H. Post, United States manager of 
the Caledonian, after several meetings in New 
York city with the officials of the company, left 
for the West for a month’s trip. He will hold 
conferences with the field men and general 
agents of the Caledonian and Caledonian- 
American at various points on his way to the 
coast. On his return trip, it is expected that he 
will hold similar meetings with the Southern 
agents, as he plans to return that route. 

T. Louis Hansen and James A. McLain, vice- 
president and assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, respectively, of the Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, started Monday 
of this week on a tour of inspection through 
the Western agencies. They anticipate being 
gone about a month and the trip will take them 
as far as Portland, Ore., and San Francisco. 
They plan to attend the eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Life Agency Officers 
in Chicago during their return trip. 


Public Life Receivership Lifted 
Superior Court Judge Foell dismissed the 
temporary receiver appointed about a week 
ago for the Public Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago. The court ordered the company re- 
turned to the directors, headed by Alfred 
Clover, founder of the Public Life and chair- 
man of the board. Associated with Mr. Clover 
in the management of the company are: Harry 
Austin, president; T. J. Houston, vice-presi- 
dent, and C. W. Kuhn, secretary-treasurer. 
This marks another step in the controversy for 

control of this life insurance concern. 


The Spectator’s “Year Book” 


The Spectator Company, of New York city, 
has published the fifty-second annual issue of 
The Insurance Year Book, for 1924-1925, cor- 
rected to June 20, 1924, containing the custom- 
ary reports on casualty, surety and miscellane- 
ous insurance companies, statistical tables, a 
digest of State legal requirements, as also 
directories of insurance agents, insurance attor- 
neys and counselors and medical examiners. 
There is also the usual valuable classification 
of business written by the several insurance 
companies, by companies, and the State classi- 
fication of miscellaneous insurance. These well- 
known year books are now issued in sets of 
three, covering all branches of insurance, and 
are sold at $15 per copy—The Weekly Under- 
writer. 
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SURETY AND CASUALTY 
SALESMANSHIP 


By 
JOSEPH R. WILSON 


Manager, Development Division 
Maryland Casualty Company 


Manager, Maryland Casualty Company 
Training School 


Compiler of Lesson Papers on Surety and Casualty 
Principles and Salesmanship and Field Development 
for the Maryland Casualty Company Training School. 


Former Vice-President United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, and only brother of the late 
President Woodrow Wilson. 


Compiler of agents’ text book “Fidelity Bonds, Surety 
Bonds, Casualty Policies, the principles governing 
their underwriting; the methods of constructive sales- 
manship and the service in connection with them” for 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


Single Copy $4. 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 

Premiums received during the year 1923 

Payments to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, etc. 

Increase in Assets 

Actual Mortality 56% of the amount expected. 

Insurance in Force 

Admitted Assets 


For Agency Apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents 

















1924 Edition 


NEW YORK STATE FIELD ANNUAL 


and 


INSURANCE DIRECTORY 


Containing a complete directory conveniently ar- 
ranged by cities giving name—address—companies 
represented, etc., of every agent in New York State 
exclusive of New York City and Suburban territory 
which is included in a separate volume. 


In addition there is a list of companies—field 
men, general agents and managers—digest of insur- 
ance laws—statistical tables and many other fea- 
tures making it a complete and comprehensive ref- 
erence book on Insurance in the Empire State. 


Every company executive, field man, general 
agent and local agent should have a copy. 


Price $5.00 Postpaid 


THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 








| 256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Backed and endorsed by the most substantial 4 
and influential business men in Kansas City, 








THE COMPANY. 


THE MANAGEMENT. Practical insurance men of long experience © 
and conspicuous success. Re 
KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, | 


THE TERRITORY. MISSOURI, 


COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
in the country to-day. a 


DANIEL BOONE, Jr., President JOHN M. SMULLIN. Secretary 








for IN DIANA 


GENERAL AGENTS and 
DISTRICT AGENTS 





APPLY 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 























Service of Quality to Policyholders 
Contracts of Superiority to Representatives 
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Write for information relative to open territory. Have two ~ 
or three agencies with business established where change is 4 


desired. 
AAS SEE COT 


WANTED 


Producers who desire the best monthly premium Health and Accident 
Policies on the market. Excellent contracts. First-class Company. No 
Experiments, chance for promotion. 

FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY = = = DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
POLICY WITH FUNERAL BENEFIT 
Sold by—DETROIT CASUALTY COMPANY = = DETROIT, MICH. 
(Same Management as Federal Casualty Company.) 
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GOOD TERRITORY] 
COMPANY] 
CBRobbins, Pres. CB. Svaboda,; Secy 
HOME OFFICE: CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA : ' 
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CONTRACT 
FOR GOOD MEN 

















